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’ ' ings were as cordial as the meetings of friends should be. Devoted to 
rad bal ob hw Soadne - stad , and strictly conscientious in all the duties which it is the pride of 
ry Like wandering birds, no skill can cage. y 
Ob! a stranger bath my heritage, collegians to avoid, the academic years glided away, leaving him upon 
But he’ll ne'er be rid of me! the pag, of manhood, and crowning her with the very perfection of 
Bs HOME. They were known as friends and kindred—more was not ted. 
neni coettenticitnin COUSIN WALTER. There were so many prominent and resolute lovers, so im ( suitors of 
: : There is a portrait, by Wilkie, of Hartley Coleridge, son of the poet | every age and conviction, who rushed to lay themselves their lives 
Broad lands and stormy seas lie spread and philosopher. It represents himasa boy of six or seven years of age, at her feet, and were coolly requested by her to take themselves and 
Between me and my home, and the expression is so wistful, sad, and dreamy, that it is never forgot- | their lives away again, that in the press and throng Walter wes forgot 
But still its ancient paths I tread, ten, but haunts the memory like the image of a young, doubting, half. | tea—or at least classed as 6 relative and playfeliow of Isabelle’s. 
reseed Still round its walls I roam. despairing soul, contemplating the chances and the inevitable sorrows of | ‘* Who will marry Isabelle Howard ?” demanded the world. 
A a engst bath ny pred the life upon which ¥ is pees eg — peteee the _ towhich| “ Whom will she marry ?” asked Walter Maynard of his heart. eA 
— ut De il ne'er be rid of me,— the child was destined. And when the er closes the memoir and the 
ALL I climb the stairs, I pace the floors, ms that follow, he is conscious that the fixed wistfulness of that face! ‘‘ Religion, the only true philosophy!” said the president of the col- 
I pass unchallenged through the doors, Ros accompanied the story, like a mournful under-tone in arapid musical , lege, sammoning the young graduate on commencement day ; and the 
A ghost no eye can see. movement, or the deep, sad roar of the sea, heard through all the sounds | 4udie:-ce was silent as Walter Maynard ascended the platform. 
. faces. op tee Mier ithe fonts tiaboot ty te palltoe a 
I stand in the dewy morning now, It was on the evening after he had left colle nd of course within | gracefuily. e, spiritual face was iliumina y 7 
.. 00 Just as I stood of old, a very few years—that Walter Maynard sat at his window, with the book mind ; and the light of his eye was rich with the hope and resolution of 
Under the sweet laburnum bough, in his hand, contemplating the portrait. A fascination which he did not | youth. Slight, and graceful, and dignified, he stooé motionless a mo- 
aioe, With its showery green and gold ; care to explain, or which be possibly dreaded to investigate, held his eyes | ment, for the applause which his appearance had excited to die away. 
5 I thread the orchard alleys dim, closely to the picture, and excluded from his mind everything but a vague | Then, in a a musical, and manly voice, he commenced the recitation of 
Stroma, I hear the breezy sound and sweet saduess. The eyes of the boy Hartley clung to his with asym- | hisoration, His knees had trembled, and his lips quivered as he 
LEIVOR Of the wind that ripples the leaves o’erhead, pathy of sorrow that made bis own humid ; and all the triumphs of yes- | his gowa around him to the summons ; bat now that he stood 
oe And [ see the apple blossoms shed terday and the lofty h of to-morrow seemed to him equally vain, as contreated with the vast audience, and felt their attention closely deo a 
7 Their snow-flakes on the ground. he sat musing in the twilight. upon him, be was entirely calm and se His eye had 
_— When a young man, who is also in good health and circumstances, is | the crowd antil he bad discovered e. From that moment she was 
th Poor garden! changed and sad its plight! sad, there is but one key to the mystery. The young man is in love, or | his only audience. To her, and for her, he spoke, while she was al 
r- It seems to peak and pine,— if not consciously attached to some particular object, there is that men- | the only oue of that multitude who did not feel the lofty beauty and hild- 
I miss a world of sweet delight tal state of suspense and readiness which is as near to love as the moment | like wisdom of his discourse. “ uit 
—_ It owned in “ auld lang syne ;” before sunrise to the day. Walter Maynard balf knew this: he pleased | ‘ What aserious sort of speech!” whispered Isabelle to her companion, 
£ the bis 7 — eg ae is to a, a reper! with netting bis vesertey as an opium-eater slowly swallows —_— appalled by the earnest silence of the audience as Walter pro- 
8 creep where Howers shou oom ; @ poison, a 8 heart thrilled with delight, which was sad from its . 
arom. The axe has plied its cruel war, sors tanaiati, as the gorgeous dreams, ners equally of love and opium, | . Aud then she took up a book that lay in the pew where they were I ae 
—— And wrought its ravage wide and far ; rose and flattered his imagination. These dreams are g!orioas in the | ting, and looked at the figures drawn upon the blank leaves. One of 
‘ What right had strangers’ hand to mar degree that the dreamer’s imagination is delicate and sensitive. And | them struck her as amusing, and she was laughing over it, when she sud- 
My home? atill, still, my home! this brow, open and fair—and these eyes, deep, dark, and liquid—and | denly ‘elt the building shake with heavy applause apon the penpanee 
liggins. - this slight, graceful form, and this pure complexion, biuely veined—were | of the oration. She look.d towards the platform, Walter. was just bow- 
By the garden hedge, ere daylight dies, they not all the signs of that exquisite sensibjity which saddens the be- | ing, and his pure, pale face was turned towards her, his whole heart se- 
I love, in thought, to lean, holder, as if they indicated a texture too frail for the rough handling of | lecting ber in that throng, and paying her its homage. The applause 
And scan, with soft, tear-troubled eyes, life ? was renewed. Isabelle saw the women around her wiping away tears. 
The old familiar scene. “ Do you see this vase ?” Walter once asked of a friend, pointing toa | The young orator was greeted with enthusiasm by the class and the 
The meadow, velvet-smooth ; the tall piece of porcelain impalpable almost as an egg-shell, and beautifully de- ety 4 as he descended. They shook hands heartily. , 
Dark grove of ancient trees ; signed. ‘‘I should fear that the finest winé would corrode it. It is too| “ We shall hear of that young man again!” said Mr. John Tams, one 
The little river, flashing bright, beautiful for use!’’ of the corporation, sitting in a front _ to his neighbour, Mr. Marsh. 
Like a sunny beam of Hiquid. light, Aad his friend looked at him as he turned away, and, ina low voice,| “ We certainly shallt” answered Mr, James Marsh. “ He ought to 
Aud the lowing kine, and the swallow’s flight,— echoed : turn his attention to politics !’’ . 
My heart doth yearn to these. “ Yes, it is too beautiful for use!” “Mr. Maynard will stady divinity, of course ?” said one gentleman to 
Did Isabelle Howard think so, when, at the college party, her cousin | another who sat next to him. 
1b My heart doth yearn, despite the pain, Walter talked with ber for so long a time? Or did she suppose there| “I should say so, certainly !”’ was the reply. 
12 And gazing thus afar, was anything noble enough for her—she who was the most stately and | During all that day Walter Maynard bad but one thought and one 
” I see, in my dream, dawn once again, beautiful woman within the experience of the young men or the memory | hope. 1t was one of those crises in life that reveal depths of which we 
5 Youth’s dewy morning star. of the old? had no suspicion. Such crises are like the little motion that instantly 
2, 18, I bare my forehead, and seem to feel! There was a supremacy ir her beauty that could not be resisted. All| crystallises the ready liquid, and presents an utterly new form. He could 
s wie Its clouds of grief and care the details of form and feature would have satisfied a sculptor—the | not say how or why he bad that day first acknowledged to himself that he 
$130 fr Pass off and away, pass off and away, glancing lights in the eye and movements around the mouth would have | loved Isabelle Howard. He could as little explain to himself why he so 
As the vapours of night at the break of day, pleased a painter. But the low, rich voice and the inaudible melody of | intensely loved a woman with whose nature and habit of life be could 
Pass off in the azure air. her movement would have inspired a poet. Yet in Isabelle Howard all | have so little real sympathy. But he would not inquire. With all the 
this dewer of beauty seemed superficial. It was undeniable and irresisti- | ardour of youth, with all the enthusiasm of a delicate and parely-strung 
. Tam young, I am young, I'ma merry boy! ble ; but the victim of ber splendour was as unsatisfied as the victim of | nature, he threw bimeelf headlong into big on, and reproached him- 
What’s gloom? what’s grief? what’s doubt? wine. The next morning there was always a doubt and a half dismay. ! self for venturing even to ask if it were all he ought to desire. 
What sorrow can darken or dim my joy? When the collegians read of Circe, they thought of Isabelle Howard.| The class met in the afternoon of the next day, and that parting took 
— I jaugh,—I sing,—I shout ; Yet every collegian wouid have foregone the morning prayer of a whole | place which, of all partings in this world—cther than those of lovers—is 
But the sun goes down, and the stars steal forth, term for one of ber smiles. They would all have risked their academical | the most solemin and sad—for it is not alone of each other that nets 
if oe And the ghostly mists arise, career for a word of preference trom ber mouth. duating class take leave, but it is a formal farewell to that season of life 
hroughort And fast as the night-shades grow and grow, Isabelle Howard was not flattered by all this boyish homage. Homage | during which society makes no direct claim upon their talents or care. 
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The old care-cloud comes back to my brow, 
And the tears to my troubled eyes. 


Ab! then I mount the winiing stair, 
With faltering step and slow, 
To the little room, so white and fair 
In the dear old time, I go,— 
To the room where my childish prayer was said, 
Where slumber was sure to creep 
O’er my drowsy lids, like a spell that’s thrown 
By a loving band from a world unknown— 
ould God! that now I could lay me down 
And sleep as sound a sleep! 


Would God! I could drop away from this 
Dark coil of strife and pain, 

And enter my long-lost bower of bliss, 
And be a child again! 

To wake, to feel life’s freshness lie 
Like dew on heart and brow, 

Cool, calm! - Oh, flower of paradise t 

Qh, Youth! what blessing beyond price, 


was the atmosphere ia which she had always lived. She had always 
breathed that perfumed air. Her nature was positive and imperial, her 
character was hard and inflexible, her manners simple and direct. Men 
of the world were confounded by hersimplicity. They found the polished 
armour of conveution and elegance was ouly a clog upoa their limbs 
when in ber presence. Verbal flattery she despised, and no man ever 
dared insult her twice with compliment. Her clear, ringing laugh shook 
to pieces—like a fresh, brisk wind—the thin-span meshes of flattery in 
which men sought to entangle her. And if one véntured too far, a firm 
and direct rebuke humbled tis audacity and heightened bis admiration. 
She was no lover of books, nor wasshe asharp observer of men or things. 
To lead an active life, to eat, to sleep, and dress well, to ride a horse of 
spirit, and be surrounded by a gay, sympathetic society, were the chief 
wishes of Isabelle Howard. 

It would be curious to know what women thought of her. A few were 
utterly enslaved by her imperious nature, her hearty good-humour, and 
her frank manners ; others allowed that she was ‘“ very handsome, but 
very peculiar—extremely odd ;”’ others sharply criticised her conduct, 
and were chagriued by her independence ; others scoffed more openly, 
declared her heartless and calculating, and said, naively: “ Do you 
really like Isabelle Howard?” as if such a pretence were too transparent 
to push very far. Otherssaid, smilingly : ** Ob, yes—we all like her for 


They cease to be boys from that hour. They may never really become 
men, but they cannot avoid the sense of manly responsibility. To a 

like Walter—who seemed to touch the most trivial events of life with 
bare nerves—the excitement of the occasion was an inspiration. 

« Experience may show us that some smiles are hollow, some hearts 
hard, aud a thousand hopes delusive. But however men may deceive, 
believe that man is true, or we shall be forced to acknowledge that héa- 
ven is unjust. The first mortal wound that the devil inflicts is the cool 
admiasiou that the baser motives are always prefetred tothe nobler. The 
form ia which he will come to us is that of a Mephistopbiles. He will 
smile and strut, and you would not believe so small a foot was cloven. 
But, friends and brothers, the shake of his hand is the death grapple, and 
he will not scowl, but smile upon our overthrow.”’ ’ 

The words seemed to burn their way into the hearts of the hearers. It 
was a fair spectacie—that of a band of young men, full of hope and ar- 
dour, flushed with past successes and confident of future triumphs, ac- 
knowledging by the eager eye and curving lip the claim and dignity of 
the loftiest aims—nor can it be that such moments fail of their influence 
in every life. However widely varying from the vow of that hour the 
careers of that young band may be, we must trust the human heart so far 
as to believe that sometimes a voice, a thought, an echo returns to them 
all—a ntrain of early-beard, long-silent music—and they confess in a 


sat What boon from heaven art thou! atime! One must have Isabelle Howard, - = — the measles; but} gentler = a —— thought, a more charitable judgment, the influ- 
t wines ou get safely over it, and are all the better for it ence of Walter Maynard. : 
ere, pare Oh, little room! I used to lie “ Bat aon f is a law to itself. Isabelle was not distressed by what was| At sunset they parted, having joined hands and hearts ia the hymn of 
oe at And watch, on nights like these, said or what was thought. Men instinctively honour beauty ; and how| “ Auld Lang Syne,” half feeling that the day so long aod passionately 
= The great red-visaged moon climb high much more deeply where it is set in wealth and eocial position! She | auticipated was one of the most memorable sad days of life. After the 
on. Above the ancient trees ;— was not witty or wise ; she had little experience of life ; her friends were | party had broken up, many still lingered, talking ogee g, 
Glimb high in the purple heaven and pour adoring girls ; she had none of the little charms and fascinations that | remembering, aud saying a more particular farewell. They @ll crowded 
York on # ,, Broad floods of light below, women have sometimes been known to employ to secure attention ; she | around Walter, to take especial leave. Perhapsa vague ise cros- 
Paler and paler, Pe and clear, did not flirt : on the contrary. she had a very hearty hatred of flirtation ; | sed their minds, as they looked at him, that the parting would be for a 
obrusry Till the lawns and grassy levels near but she was always a belle ; every man was content if he had been walk- | longer season than they knew—perbaps they were awe-stricken by that 
jane. Lay white as fields of snow. ing, or talking, or driving with Isabelle Howard. singular purity of expression, that burning eye, those tualised fea- 
fares. And ft some sentimental lover bad watched her narrowly, he would eome- | tures. But Walter smiled, and grasped every , and promis- 
July. ot B at dawn how pleasant to hear the bricf times have detected a deep dejection. She would weep alone for days in| ed a thousand reunions. 
ry A risk swallow’s bag again ; her chamber, and move about the house as silently as a cloud. There} Then he walked slowly homeward, and, sitting down by his window, 
augest. s the flapping and fluttering ivy leaf was nothing in her experience to explain thiseadness. She would say to! took up the book of which we have spoken, and gazed long and earnest! 
“yz T 4p, tap, on the window pane. her friends, if they inquired : at the portrait of the boy. Gradually its spirit seemed to pass into h 
Repterbe o rive with the sun, to wander forth, “1 am only blue!” own miod. He sank into a vague, half-apprehensive reverie. Forget- 
January 
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Free-hearted, blithe and wild, 
And be wooed by the morning’s rosy kise— 


And tbey could learn nothing more; it would pass as suddenly as it 


ting the outer world and the circumstances around bim, he saw only the 


came, and likewise without apparent reason. She could not have ex-| picture—and that not consciously as the portrait of another, but with a 
e steal? ba ae ture bath life more rare than this? plained the dejeetion to herself. She knew noreason. Tbe clouds came v ieased terror, as ifhe were gazing upon the portrait of bis own soul. 
ponents Aad od! I could enter my bower of bliss, into her mind and wept, as they come into the esky. Aud if che sought | Even so timorocs and wistful seemed bis soul to be looking out upon the 
Pearl sree be again a child t to account for it, she quite satisfied herself, as she supposed she had satis- | futare, like sad eyed child across a dark and rainy sea. A tearless 


No more! no more! wild w 
My yearning footste bold, outepread 


wastes oe’er 1 mortal 
My bower of blisa cafold? “eel 


But hearts in pious Pilgrimage, 


fied her friends, by saying : 

“Tam only blue!” 

Walter Maynard and she were second cousins. They lived near each 
other, and grew up together. Time led them gently apart—for the du- 





ties of a student kept him away, and she > ceased to play with 
children, and became known as the beautiful Miss Howard. Their meet- 


melancholy gradually settled in bis miod. He strained his eyes iato the 
darkening air, but saw only the vague outlines of the trees languidly 
moving in the mystic embraces of the evening breeze. They became to 
him airy phantoms alluring him into the darkness. He could no a al 
see the portrait,"but he felt the mouraful glances of the eyes stealing 
inte his heart, and feeling about there for the tears that could mot flow. 
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There was something so tender, so helpless in the feeling which pos 
sessed him, that he instinctively shuddered. But when the image of 
Isabelle passed across this misty wood, he started as one who in a tropi- 
cal trance is awakened by a searching wind. There was something s0 
real and positive in the impression her remembrance made upon him at 
this moment, that he instinctively demanded of himself why he had not 
been thinking of ber all the time. He could not avoid the conviction 
that there was something lying deeper in his mind, some interest more 
serious than she, however vague it might be—and he shuddered as the 
thought swept over him. It wasasif his eyes had wandered beyond a 
near and pleasant object far and far out upon a horizon indistinct in 
purple light, and had there revelled in indescribable longings returning 
only with a kind of regret to the familiar forms around it. 

Yet n Walter’s mind this feeling was the sadder because he knew 
how deeply he loved his cousin, and loved ber to that degree, that in 
this moment, and during these rapid convictions, he seemed to himself 
false and disloyal. So deep was his love, that these sweet, vague regrets 
and yearnings, in which she had no share, seemed to him little less than 
crimes. But so true was bis nature, that they left a conviction that they, 
though so faint, were the permanent realities. 

“ How can I indulge myself in this sentiment!” cried he, suddenly 
springing up, and throwing the book upon the table. : 

The sound of his voice broke strangely upon the evening air. The 
moon was rising, and he heard the murmur of distant music from a house 
to which he had been bidden. It struck his imagination, and be in- 
stantly conjured a festive scene, radiant with youth and esa, which 

moved, a willing queen, bonouring and honoured, and smiling! 
acknowledged the type of noble womanhood, the lady of every poet's 
longing. This was easy to imagine—for the young lover added to the 
ang ome charms of his mistress every detail of goodness and beauty which 
is memory had garnered. And a lover’s memory is an enchanted trea- 
sury, dropping instinctively all the dross, and burnishing the bright re- 
siduum. Little events of life, that were the result of thoughtle-sness on 
her part and a momentary generosity, or of a conviction of duty, seemed 
to Walter, as he remembered them, the shining evidence of a sweet and 
loving character. All Isabelle’s good deeds were as separate rays in the 
halo of glory that encircled her image in his mind. All the rest were 
forgotten. The lover’s mind isa heaven in which a mortal woman be- 
comes a goddess, and woe to her and to him when she appears less than 
@ goddess. 
belle Howard was sitting at the same momvnt before her glass, 
while her maid arranged her hair and amused her by idle gossip. 

“ Everybody says your Cousin Walter made such a beautiful speech, 
ma’am, and that he will be such a great man! And oh, how handsome 
he is, Miss Isabelle, and how pale he looks! They say he is going to 
Italy to study, and that he will stay a very long time!” said the 


Abigail. 

“Get that plait a little smoother!” said her mistress. 

“Why, dear me! I’ve been half asleep!” said she, after a few mo- 
ments, as the Abigail paused in a second long disquisition upon the 
great, mental, moral, aud personal endowments of Mr. Walter Maynard. 
And the splendid Isabelle Howard arose and yawned. 

When she entered the room ia which her cousin stood, it was already 
thronged. But the crowd instinctively made way for her as she advanc- 
ed, similing superbly upon all her friends, Sbe had the natural aplomb 
that all extremely beautiful women possess. Nature will not be baulked 
of her finest triumphs. There are certain kinds of female loveliness 
which sbyness and timidity adorn. But queens must be queenly, and 
the supremest beauty is not that of the violet, but of tne dawn. It is 
vast, irresistible, and persuasive. The festive queen that Walter had 
imagined, as he heard the distant music, was not more imperial than 
Isabelle. He had no life but in watching her as she moved around the 
' room ; and at length he advanced and spoke toher. She greeted him 
cordially, and put out her hand with a frank smile that broke over him 

like morning. 

' Are you enjoying yourself?” she asked. 

“Tam perfectly happy ?”’ answered he. 

She raised her head a moment, in a kind of smiling surprise, and 
d . 


“ You are easily satisfied !”’ { 

“On the contrary, I am the most fastidious of men! I am like 
the child who would have nothing if he could not have the moon?’’ 

“ Ab, then, you are satisfied to have nothing!’ 

“Wrong again! I have everything! I have the moon!” 

Isabelle looked at him smiliog, evidently not understanding nor caring 
to understand. 

Walter’s eyes were fastened upon her with a tremulous adoration. 
Her eyes glanced around the room. 

“ How pretty everybody looks to-night!” said she. 

He said notbing. 

“ Are you going to Italy, as I hear, Walter!” she asked, after a little 
while. 

Walter’s face flushed, and he answered, rapidly, as if seized by a sud- 
den impulse : 

“ Yes—probably to remain several years !”’ 

And he looked in her eyes. 

“ How we shall miss you?” returned Isabelle, in the same tone. “I 
should like to go to Italy!” 

Some one addressed her at the instant, and she turned away. Walter 
‘was not a bit deceived. He knew that he was as indifferent to her heart 
as see other of her early companions. He stood perfectly still, looking 
a r r. 

“Mr, Maynard, why do you suppose Frederick Baye married Mary 
Lee?” inquired a gay girl at his elbow. 

“‘ Because he loved her, of course !’’ answered Walter, smiling. 

“But she was neither pretty, nor rich, uor of good family, nor clever, 
nor greceful, nor anything else, that I can discover?” 

“Very well, then—if be din’t marry her for any of those things, it’s 
fair to suppose that he was in love with the girl herself, an independent 
of any other consideration !” 

“ But wasn’t it funny ?” 

* Not otherwise than all love is funny! That is the one grand caprice 
ofnature! You may explain everything else, but that is a nut too bard 
for your cracking! Men and women oiten wonder as much at their own 
passions as any observer can wonder at them !’’ 

And he walked away, feeling too deeply that he was illustrating his 
wn theory. 

Walter did not sleep much that night. There are periods in life when 
we live very rapidly~-and this is oue of them, when a man discovers his 

ion for a woman, and at the same time perceives she cares nothing 
him. Yet the stranger and more inexplicable appear the circum- 
stances, the more thoroughly is he convinced of the truthfulness of the 
feeling. The whole world wonders; but love and the lover laugh the 
world to. scorn. We ought not to be amazed at the endless combi- 
nations of the passion, since the history of the world is the history of its 
ience. ut each new form is so surprising, that we yield to 
astonishment, instead of confessing that we ought not to be surprised. 

It did not occur to Isabelle that Walter loved her. She was not a 
womian of fine instinct. It seemed that her large, robust, healthy na- 
ture had somewhat suliied her womanly sensibilities, No shadow of 
pon ope lay softening around her heart. She had not read the multi- 
tnde of novels that supply sentimentality in the place of feeling. Her- 
self fancy-free, it could not occur to her that her life-long compa- 
nion was her lover. Besides, her feeling for him was partly pity— 
and pity, despite the adage, is the very deadly fue of love. It inspires 
com assionate and tender treatment, but in the nature of things it can- 
not t that love which, in a strong woman, is at once a leaning and 
an aspiration. She felt tenderly for Walter, as an elder sister might 
feel ; but the superior points of his nature and character, his religious 
sweetness, and mature gravity lay entirely beyond the sphere of her 
aympathy, and she only perceived his delicate frame and sensitive or- 
genisation.. In a husband, in a lover, she, a queen, required a king; not 
@ pure, meek son and servant of the King of kings—but a visable, palpa- 

_ ble hero. This at least was her dream and this also was Walter’s iu- 
stinctive feeling in regard to her. He looked at his attenuated band, 
and dropped it slowly from his sight. He stood long before the mirror, 
and marked the pallor of bis face and the fatal delicacy of the features. 
He surveyed his slight, erect figure, aud thought of her commanding form. 
He fancied himeelf by her side, he remembered a thousand times when 
he had stood there, and a smile glimmered across his face as he ac- 
knowledged to himeelf the extreme disparity. He thought of ber crude, 
P eayens Wye ear ere ee - uncertaio feeling pone 

. ere were a deeper and more fatal incompatibilit 
‘between him and her. . ’ 7 

Walter Maynard not only felt that Isabelle Howard did not love him, 
but that she could not. It was in vain that he said so to himself—it was 
in vain that be exhorted himself to resist the crushing despair which the 

* eonviction engendered in his mind. He set himself steadily to see that 
the chances were against his happiness, even if he married her. He fan- 
cied himeelf grown cold and indifferent, yet linked legally to her for 


ever. He tried to imagine the withering disgust of life-long disappoint- 
ment. He pictured sorrow, sickness, and death gathering around a bome 
that no love illuminated. He resolved, by all bis Christian heroism and 
by all bis manly pride, to conquer his passion,—and Love laughed his 
fine resolves to scorn. Love conquers ia this world, and is not conquered. 
These efforts were not the trivial affairs of a day with Walter—they were 
the business of bis life ; for be knew that upon this siruggle depended his 
futare. He was young, but he was wise. He knew that in many men such 
emot‘ons were but tents of a night, easily struck at the dawn of a new ex- 
perience. Batin himself it was a feeling that fed upon his whole nature, 
and even if he surmounted it, he could not hope to escape the traces of the 
trial—but would bear upon his soul for ever the consecrated scar. There 
was one magic phrase that silenced ai! objection and denial. “ I love her!” 
was the reply that stole in like a strain of music upon all the tumult of the 
emotional war within him. It was in vain that bis friends saw that he 
was of too fine a mould for her—that she, with all her sapreme beauty, 
was not intrinsically beautiful—and that they prophesied his speedy 
peaking from the delusion. Walter Mayn worshipped Isabelle 

oward. 
He devoted himself to study, and did not seek to see her. But he did 
not avoid ber when they chanced to meet. He was rather afraid of her 
power over him, if he should leave her entirely to his imagination. For 
imagination idealises and consecrates, and he would not allow his pas- 
siom such an ally—so far, at least as he could prevent it. The struggle 
refined bis already fine character. There was something feminine in the 
purity and grace of his nature and life. Asa cord stretched in the wind 
gives a tone more delicate in the degree of its fineness, so was his subtle 
organisation susceptible of emotions too rare for general experience. As 
in the face of one rapt in the hearing of distant music, and a music 
inaudible to others, so was the pathetic aspect of his life to the common 
observer. 
Yet, whether it was that bis mind grew morbid as the struggle went 
on, or that, as his emotions were purified they were also strengthened, 
he felt that he was not conquering. He contemplated the brilliant career 
of his cousin. He saw how she maintained be simple sweetness under 
all homage. He saw that she neither flattered nor coquetted ; that she 
seemed to feel, as he did, how equally unnecessary flattery and coquetry 
were to her. Lovers sighed for her, and she smiled cheerfully, and wished 
them well. Sorrows fell upon her, and she smiled still. 

“‘T told you she had no heart ?”’ said the world; and Walter Maynard 
was perplexed. 

** Good-bye—I am off to-morrow !”’ said he to her, one summer morn- 


g. 

“* Good-bye, Cousin Walter—pleasant journey, and don’t forget the 
rose-coral in Naples!’’ 

He stayed in Paris.for many months. It was a masquerade that stung 
his soul with pity. He longed to lift the smiles from the faces around 
him and lock dowa into the sorrowful hearts they covered. He gasped 
in an air that seemed to him chocking—thick with deceit of every kind. 
He extricated himself from a city to which be was beld by a kind of fas- 
cination of horror, and escaped to Italy. That was soothing and sweet: 
The pensive charm which invests a land whose glory has long since faded 
—whose cities were finished centuries ago—which stands with folded arms 
and face averted, contemplating the darkening suneet, like Haydon’s 
Napoleou—tbis harmonised with his mood, but deepened his sadness. 

Flight had destroyed him. The only hope of success for him lay in 
the steady struggle of daily life before the eyes of Isabelle. By flying 
her face she became instantiy a radiant and perfect figure, occupying all 
the past ; and by flying his duties at home, bis mind was abandoned to 
that sole contemplation. But the very subtilising process through which 
that mind had passed had rendered it an easier victim to the one inexo- 
rable passion which that process had not effected. As he became spiri- 
tualised, so became all the images of his imagination. And each effort 
he had made to wean himself from Isabelle had resulted in making her 
seem worthier of adoration. 

He was away but a few months, and returned to her side. She was 
still the same, and so must ever continue. She was one of those beings 
on whom time and change pass without traces—-whose hair may grow 
grey, but whose feelings will be ever green—whom joy does not chasten 
nor sorrow sweeten—who do not out-grow prejudices—whose pride is 

never mellowed—whose good qualities never develope into something 
more and better than they were—who bear a placid and pleasant exis- 
tence, rather than live—and whose surprising beauty must needa seem 
to every serious and thoughtful man who wishes to find adequate reasons 
for everything, an inexplicable enigma. 

When Walter Maynard returaed, his cousin wasin the country, whither 
he went to find her. Ist was in a fiad old country mansion, sequestered 
in a lovely region, that she was staying, and it was a brilliant auatamn 
morning that led him to the door. She had just mounted her horse, and 
as he came up the avenue under the gorgeous maple-treee, she threw 
back _ head with a smile of surprise and pleasure, and greeted him 
heartily. 

sd pe the rose-coral from Naples?’’ said she. 

‘Is here !”’ answered Walter, putting bis hand to his pocket. 

There were a few more greetings with the elders, during which his eyes 
were fastened upon the superb Isabelle, as she sat upon her horse, listen- 
ing to his few words and looking at the coral gifts. 

‘“* Come,” said she, “ jump on a horse, and ride with me !”’ 

The horse was brought, and he mounted and gallopped away at her 
side. Bounding under the golden maples, clattering over the little rural 
bridges, flashing and fluttering in the sun-light, away they went in the 
clear, sparkling air. Far off beyond the distant hills the clouds lay 
softly, rolling and wreathing along the blue, and towards noon the camp 
of the retreating year was pitched along those heights in the haze of the 
Indian summer. All the long morning Walter talked of Italy and his 
travels. All those bright hours he was a troubadour, and the Lady Isa- 
belle iistened as a queen listens. He paused a moment, and they reined 
in their horses, 

“ You are paler than you were !’’ ehe said, as she looked athim. “You 
have been too gay!” she added and smiled. 

“ Too gay!” said Walter, in a low voice. 

She made no reply. She was chirrapping to her horse, and calling 

Walter’s attention to his arching neck. 
_ And away they dashed again, and rode for a long time without speak- 
ing. 
They stopped once more. It was high noon. A low wind wailed 
about the landscape. The golden silence of the autumn day hung over 
the fields like a spell. Walter drew his horse close to the side of his 
companion. 

“ Isabella, I love you !” 

She turned, and looked at him surprised. For a moment there was a 
look of perplexity in her eyes ; then she said, quietly : 

** T am very sorry !”’ 

They did not speak again. They rode gently along the road under 

the trees, along the edges of fields, through patches of woods, and stil] 
the golden autumn silence was unbroken, and the low wind wailed for 
something that was not. 
_ Walter remained but a short time. He pleaded the necessity of attend- 
ing to his affairs consequent upon his recent arrival, and took an early 
leave. Isabelle remained in the room with the others, and avoided seeing 
him alone. He approached her at last to say farewell! His voice was 
pathetically solema. When he went out, it was remarked by the old 
people that he looked very delicate. 

“ Iam afraid his trip has not done him much good!” said Isabelle’s 
mother. 

_ The struggle was over, and he had lost. The wistful eyes in the little 
picture that had so strangely fascinated him were indeed the eyes of his 
soul, foreboding and forecasting. He was crushed, but he had not sur- 
rendered bis faith in men. He had been strong in Paris, but it was be- 
cause he shuddered to think that Paris was the best work that associated 
men could show. His life bad been like a sunbeam, a strain of music, to 
all who had been brought in contact with it. But the one great and 
long effort of that life had so refiaed his exquisite organisation, that a 
single serious blow, however delicate, jarred the whole. Walter went 
home from Isabelle the same, yet changed. The shock of disappoint- 
ment and the sense that he ought not to be disappointed—that he bad 
been a slave, and a willing slave, to an emotion he should bave mastered 
—that his life was a failure and a mistake, and himself a burthen, and not 
a blessing, to those around him, soon did their work. 

Let the veil drop here over the last act of a tragedy of human life. 
Walter Maynard is a name now spoken only in hushed and solemn whis- 
pers. It is the name of a nature too finely strung, such as we have all 
met—of one whose soul was indeed that vase, too beautiful for use, into 
which no wine of life could be poured, so fine that it would not corrode 
it. Into the coarser clay a stronger elixir may be poured without dan- 
ger. Isabelle Howard was shocked at Walter’s death, and did not 
dream of the cause. 


“Poor cousin Walter! he was always too nervous!” she sometimes 





— to her husband—who replies, without looking up from the news- 
paper :— 


“ Ab !? 

But the autumnal wind wailing over a stricken landscape, and the 
waning moon hanging in the hollow east, and the subtle sympathies of 
hearts that knew the costly beauty of that man—these, with melanchol 
pompe and dirges, and with thoughts sadder than funeral sermons, sti 
celebrate the obsequies of Cousin Walter. 


A SEA AND A LAND STORY. 
( Concluded.) 
THE LIEUTENANT AT SEA. 


Ere the sun bad risen, I was up, endeavouring to refresh myself by in- 
haling the cool breeze that was wafted trom the hills. I amused myself 
by wandering about in search of new points of view, now seuntering by 
the edge of the brook, now clambering upon the wooded heights. A 
clatter of horse’s boofs drew my attention to the road. I saw a courier 
making at full speed for the port. A thought flashed across my mind— 
he was bearing orders for the sailing of the fleet. I scrambled over every 
obstacle in my haste to reach the Villa, and soon shook the sleeping Gre- 
nouille from bis morning slumbers. I told him we must be off ; that the 
fleet would be out of the bay, before we could reach the town; but he 
would not move a peg, till he had seen his “ chére Zemilda,”’ to say good- 
bye to her, “ perhaps for ever.”’ . 

“Get along with you! you’ll soon forget ber, like a host of othors, Gre- 
nouille. Love must give place to glory.” He was immoveable ; and I 
was fain to wait till the fascinated Freachman had clasped his lady-love 
in his arms. She, foolish little maiden, believed the rigmarole that was 

ured into her ear, and bathed in a flood of tears, she waved us an adieu. 

ad she but known as much about her “ Amado Alfredo” as I did, her 
eyes would have been a great deal benefitted ; but ’tis folly to be wise 
where ignorance is bliss. 

On our homeward canter, I began to lecture Ps companion on his de- 
ceiving so amiable a young girl. He swore by all that was holy that he 
never loved a woman balfas much as he did that dear little angel he had 
left bebind ; and before we had entered the town had made me nearly 
believe he was in earnest. 

I did not allow myself a single minute more than was necessary to 
make myself look decent, before I repaired on board the Lantaro to re- 
port myself ready for service. 

“| wish you joy,” cried a bevy of my brother officers, as soon as I was 
fairly on board— 

“ What for ?”"—demanded I. 

“Why, you are appointed to the command of the schooner Andador, 
and Grenouille is to be your lieutenant. You are ordered to be ready 
for sea at a moment’s notice,” 

I was perfectly bewildered by the good news, and sought the Captain, 
to learn from him whether such was really the case. He confirmed it, 
and recommended my getting my traps on board at once. 

The Andador was a small schooner that had been bought by the go- 
vernment of Chile, as an addition to the squadron they were fitting out 
to blockade the port of Callao. She was built in Baltimore ; and her 
owner, an enterprising Yankee, very rightly concluded that a good profit 
might be made out of a cargo of small arms and munitions of war, in a 
country where such a sanguioary struggle wasraging. As his object was 
gain, it mattered little to him which party carried the day ; and he was 
not particular therefore to whom his shipment was to be made over. All 
he cared for was a respectable balance on the creditor side of his books 
—no matter if, in selling, he befriended the Patriot faction or the Royal- 
iste. The party that made the most advantageous offer was the one he 
took most interest in.’ Give him the duros, and the cargo might go to 
the devil, for what he cared. 

It happened at the very time he and his beautiful vessel made their 
appearance in Valparaiso bay, the Chilians had determined to equip a 
flotilla to dislodge the Spaniards from their last stronghold on the South 
American Continent. They offered strong inducements to the specula- 
tor, aud prevailed upon him not only to part with his cargo, but also 
with his schooner. The bait was too tempting ; and the, J. C. Higgins 
became the Chilian schooner 4ndador. Six long iron nines were put on 
board her; the national colours hoisted and saluted ; and she became 
one of the naval force of the new Republic. 

It did not take me long to change from the frigate to the schooner. 
had just put everything belonging to me into a little order in my small 
catin, when a boat from the Admiral was reported alongside. “ A des- 

atch from the Admiral,’’ said the officer, handing me a very offictal 

ooking letter.—* Very good,” replied I, and proceeded to read its 
contents, 

It was an order to get under weigh instantly, and to coast along, till 
I reached the port of Callao, where, if the fleet had not arrived, I was to 
dodge about till I fell in with them. I was ordered to board every vessel 
I met, and if they possessed anything of value belonging to the Royalists, 
to confiscate it for the good of the national party. 

Grenouille had not yet made his appearance. I was not quite sure 
whether he had gone on board any of the vessels belonging to the 
equadron, and I much doubted whether he would meet any one on shore 
that knew of his appointment. In case he might have an inkling of his 
good fortune and be only waiting till the last minute, as was bis custom, 
before coming off, I fired a gan and began hauling from my moorings 
We had just head-way on the schooner and were stealing slowly out of 
the shipping, when I caught a glimpse of a cutter making towards us 
with all speed. An officer in the stern-sheets was standing up, waving 
his cap in the most frantic manner. By the aid of my glass I made him 
out—it was Grenoville. The wind was very light and we hardly made 
a knot an hour, so I did not heave-to for the laggard, but gave him a 
very long and exciting pull before he came up with us. 

A volley of expletives proceeded from the little Frenchman, when he 
stepped on board. “* Why does the Admiral serd us to sea in this way? 
Where are we going ?””—“ Callao, Don Alfredo,” answered I— 

“ Bah! as if we could not have put to sea to-morrow morning just as 

well. Never mind; where’s my cabin?” 
* *  *  * "We had been at sea fourteen days, and had as yet 
fallen in with nothing that could with any decency be called a prize, 
when towards noon the look-out reported a sail on our weather bow, 
creeping close in shore. We gave her chase, and before dark made her 
out to be a small schooner of about one hundred tons. As we knew that 
the Spaniards had a strong party on that part of the coast, we deemed 
it expedient to run up their colours, as the chances were ten to one that 
the stranger belonged to that faction. There was just daylight enough 
left for us to see that our conjectures were right, for the schooner hoisted 
the Spanish bunting. We had hardly reached sufficiently close to the delu- 
ded trader to send a shot across her bows, when the light breeze that had 
been fanning us along failed. Our friend was not more favoured than 
ourselves : we were both in the doldrums ; and from the appearance of 
the weather, there was very little chance of our being relieved from our 
irksome position till next day. 

“Come, Grenouille,”’ said L as I stepped on deck ,“‘come, tell me what 
you are thinking about? 

“Do you ask me that question, when you know the way in which | 
left Valparaiso ? ” 

“What! do you mean to say you are still dreaming of that little char- 
mer at El Retiro? Nonsense, man; it is impossible. You never be- 
fore gave a second thought to those you captivated,” 

“That’s true, mon ami ; but then I never loved as I do now.” 

“Pooh, pooh! You have said the same thing a hundred times before, 
V’ll be bound.” 

“T may have said so ; but never till now did I feel so sincere in what 
I was saying.” 

“ Well, she certainly is not bad looking ”"—— 

“Bad looking! You joke ; she’s an angel. Did you ever see such 
eyes—such hair—such a graee about any woman? No, no, Zemilda 1s 
@ gem you rarely meet with here below; and when I say I love her, ! 
mean | worship her. Oh! that I were near her now!” f 

“Ob! oh!” thought I, “then you are in earnest—wonders never will 
cease ;”? and to turn his thoughts from these unpleasant reflections, 
enquired what he supposed the strange vessel to be. 

** Some coasting craft, I imagine; but don’t bother me with such ma- 
terial questions. Let me rather gaze on yon bright star, and thivk of 
her whose love is more precious to me than all the ships and all the gold 
in the world.” And he fixed his gaze steadily upon one brighter that 
the rest. ~ ’ ” * R 

“‘ Schooner, ahoy!”’ shouted I, next day, directly we were withia hail- 
ing distance of the stranger.—‘ Hilloa!” replied the captain. - 

4 Send your boat on board, with your papers.”—*% Our boat cant 
swim.’ 

“‘ Man the gig there ; and Monsier Grenonille, oblige me by going 02 
board that vessel and seeing if her cargo is worth detaining.” 4 

At the expiration of half an bour my first officer came back.—‘ What # 
her name ?”—* Estrella de Paita.”—“ What’s her cargo? ’—‘ Produce 
of the country.’—“ Are you sure she has nothing else on board ?”’— 





“ Quite sure.”—* Where is she going? *—-“ To Paita, to sell her carg® 
and then she returns to Coquimbo.” 
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Grenouille began to expatiate upon the good looks of a certa 

—a who was on board, and upon closer examination cones i. 
that he had not looked at the papers, nor even peeped into ’ 

the skipper’s word for everything. I felt that I bad done 

had taken pper for 
in allowing the Estreia to escape ; but it was too late to see 

as by that time the schooner’s cargo would have been landed, 

and if there had been anything of value on board, she would have 

had it on shore long before we could search the port of Paita. There 

was nothing left for me to do, byt to run the risk of the Admiral’s anger ; 
so I pat the best face I could upon the matter, and held my tongue. 

The island of San Lorenzo loomed ahead in barren grandeur, @ few 
days after my disagreeable discovery ; and anchored at its northern ex- 
tremity I bebeld the spars and flags of our squadron. I brought the 
Andador to anchor, just in-shore of the flag-sbip, and with a very uncom- 
fortable feeling at my heart proceeded on board her to report myself to 
the Admiral. ; 

“ Take a seat, Mr. Blank ; delighted to see you,” said he in a very af- 
fable manner. “ What success has the Andador had on her first cruize? 

«“ None, Sir, at all.” i 

«None? How’s that? Didn’t you meet any vessel of any sort?’ - 

« Yes, sir ; we fell in with a coaster—a schooner bound for Paita. 

«“ What was ber name? What was her name?” demanded he impa- 
tiently. I felt sare that there was something in the wind. 

“The Estrella de Paita, Sir.” 

«Phat’s capital!” and the high official rabbed his hands in great glee, 
chuckling inwardly all the time.— What did you do with the cargo ”? 
I’m in for it, (thought [),—* Left it on board, Sir.” ; 

“ Who did you leave ia command of her? A careful hand, I hope ?” 

The plot thickens ; my heart sank within me ; what in the world shall 
I say ? and I was quite bewildered. 

“Why, sir,” stammered I, after collecting my whole energies for the 
awful admission. “ Why, Sir, she was such a small craft, and the cargo 
was so—s0—worthless—that—that—”’ 

“ Go on, Sir,” cried the Admiral, all impatient. 

“ We didn’t make a prize of her, Sir.”’ . 

The truth was out, and the effect was wondrous. The Commander-in- 
chief jumped up in a fury, stamped on the floor, and glared on me like 
an angry tiger. : 

“ Dida’t make a prize of her?” bawledhe. “You stupid fool, you! 
Dido’t make a prize of ber? D—n it, Sir, do you know you have al- 
lowed three hundred thousand dollars to slip through your fingers! By 
the Lord, I shall go mad. I thought when I recommended you to the 
command of the schooner, tbat I had pitched upon some one with brains. 
Leave, sir; pack up your baggage, and consider yourself under arrest.” 

Here’s a pretty kettle of fisb. It was useless endeavouring to palliate 
my conduct. I was undone, wy promotion in the service put a stop to, 
so long as Lord Cochrane was in power—so, like a frightened cur, | 
sneaked ou board my late command in a very melancholy mood,—curs- 
ing inwardly all Frenchmen, Greoouilles in particular, and sending all 
women, especially the passenger of the Estrella de Paita, to the hottest 
place I ever heard of. ; 

“ What’s the matter, mon cher ?” demanded the author of all thie mis- 
chief, when I had shrunk on beard the 4ndador. “ What’s the matter?” 

“ Oh! Grenouille, Iam uncer arrest. That unfortunate schooner, that 
we let off so cheap! Ob, that 1 had her captain here ; wouldn’t I pound 
him?” 

“ Well! well! what about her?” 

“She bad three bundred thousand dollars on board; and the Admiral! 
knew it, and expected us to have made a prize of her. I am disgraced— 
under arrest.”’ 

“ Under arrest! three hundred thousand dollars! Carambo, that was 
a mistake; and all my fault too! 1's go to the Admiral, and tell him 
all about it.” 

“No, you shan’t. It will not mend the matter; it will bring you into 
disgrace as well as myself; so keep quiet.” ; 

“ Sapristi! do you think I can tamely stand and see you punished for 
a fault of mine !—No, sir, you mistake the character of a Grenouille, if 
you think that were possible. If the Admiral does not, on hearing me 
speak reason—by the blood of my ancestors, I'll leave the service, and 
shoot this mi-lurd Anglais, who dares to insult a friend of mine. I’m 
Alfred de Grenouille, and none shall escape who dare to do so vile a 
thing. Le canaille! I’ll make bim read an innocent man a lecture, and 
disgrace him!’’ and my little friend raved and stamped, as none but an 
excited Frenchman can do. 

It cost me no little work to pacify him ; and I had barely succeefied, 
when a cutter with my successor came alongside, accompanied by a file 
of Marines with fixed bayonets. 

‘* Lieutenants Blank and Grenouille, you are both under arrest by or- 
der ef Lord Cochrane, Admiral-in-chief”’— R 

“ Moi, oui,” replied Grenouille ; “but I’ll not bear to see my friend 
here punisbed for my offence.” 

“T’ve nothing to do with that, sir; I must obey orders”— ' 

“ And I must obey my feelings, sir, and challenge you to fight, sir. I 
am a gentleman, sir, of the best blood in France, and no man need be 
astiamed of crossing swords with me,’’ exclaimed the fiery Gaul, shaking 
his fist in the officer’s face. 

“Soldiers, seize your prisoners! ’’ was the only answer vouchsafed to 
the angry expressions of my friend. 

“ Cobarde! poltron! You shall hear from me by-and-bye.” 

We were hurried off to the flag. ship, where we were kept in durance 
vile a fortnight. Meantime the 4ndador left the bay of Callao on a new 
cruise, under command of new officers. 

Oar fleet lay for some time idle, contenting itself with watching the 
movements of the enemy’s vessels, moored under the protection of the 
Castles, At last our fire-eating Admiral grew weary of such a life of 
inactivity ; and he set to work to contrive some attack that would add 
fresh laurels to his already crowded chaplet of glory. The captains of 
the different vessels composing our flotilla were continually going on 
board the flag-ship to attend consultations ; the crews of all the vessels 
were being daily exercised in the use of small arms; and the launches 
ef the squadron were out all day, learning all sorts of new evolutions, 
in divisions and alone. We knew there was something in the wind ; but 
80 close did those who were in the secret keep their knowledge, that none 
of us had the slightest inkling about the object we were going to attack, 
nor the manner of our attack, save that the boats would in all probabi- 
lity be employed. 

About supper-time on the 5th of November, it began to be whispered 
that we were going to cut out the fifty-gun frigate Esmeralda, and 
that Cochrane himself was going to lead us. These conjectures were 
Verified about 10 o'clock, P. M., by an order being given to man the 
launch with a body of picked men armed with cutlass and pistol. We 
Were to rendezvous alongside the Admiral’s ship, at 11,P.M. Every- 
thing was bustle and contusion ; bright blades were being sharpened at 
the grindstone, pistol locks were overhauled ; adieus were being said ; 
and regrets, by the non-elected, were being uttered, when the order to 
shove off was given. I had been reappointed to the Lantaro after my 
Telease from arrest, and Grenouille bad stepped into a vacant lieutenan- 
cy on board the flag-ship. When we were alongside, waiting for the Ad- 
miral, I managed to exchange a few words with my late companion in 
misfortune. 

The night was somewhat foggy, and had it not been that we had taken 
Care to observe well the bearings of our intended prize beforehand, we 
should most undoubtedly bave been hunting about a long time before we 
could have found her. As it was, the misty state of the atmosphere was 
in our favour, as we could creep up quietly without being seen, and, be- 
fore the enemy could avail themselves of their knowledge, be on board, 
Not dreaming of an attack, the Royalist sentinels did not keep a very 
bright look-out, or in the stillness of the night they could not have helped 
hearing the splash of our oars in the waters of that noble bay. Our ap- 

roach was not observed, till we were almost on board the Esmeralda. 
the were then hailed by a very drowsy voice from a guo-boat astern of 

e frigate. Lord Cochrane answered “ Silencio, 0 muere!” which 
Seemed to satisfy the watchful individual. He did not offer to open his 
Fr again; bat kept a discreet silence. In half a minute after this 

incident, we were alongside the fifty-guno frigate. The Admiral 
on his flotilla made a dash at the larboard quarter, whilst Captain 

wise, who had divided the command with Cochrane, and his boats 
Pushed for the starboard gangway. The loud burrah our gallant fellows 
ie as they scrambled up the Esmeralda’s sides, awoke her crew to 
cir danger. They swarmed like bees up every hatchway. Pistols 
in ed, cutlasses were brandished, and pikes were thrust about ; but all 
eittn The watch had been overpowered, before efficient aid could be 
em; and disputing every inch of deck with the Chilians, they 

ually retreated below. In the heat of the fight the guns of the fort 

f ox me, upon us, their shot dealing destruction alike to friend and 
was bein aie, “ the Spanish vessel was cut, her sails hoisted, and she 
We shw is saw rom 80 dangerous a neighbourhood, when ahead of us 
Wo large frigates under weigh with lanterns at their peaks. We 


pee schooner’s head to be pointed seaward, perfectly satis- 
sok rdard th choooers be had said ; but two or three days after- 


observed that they seemed to be pretty free from the destroying missiles 
that were burled from the land, and atttributing it to their lanterus be- 
ing a signal of their neutrality, we caused a light to swing at our peak 
also. By la.m., the Spanish frigate was ours; though in gaining poe 
session of her we had suffered very much, our losses in killed and wounded 
amounting to fifty men. The enemy, however, bad lost three times as 
many ; and besides the frigate, we had made prizes of two gun-boats. 

In the melée, Lord Cochrane was seriously wounded by a musket-ball 
that bad penetrated his thigh. As for myself, with my usual good luck 
in this sort of affair, I escaped unscathed ; but Grenouille bad not been 
so fortunate. He flang himself with an impetuosity peculiar to bim 
into the very thick of the combat, dealing destruction around with bis 
cutlass ; but in charging a body of the enemy collected near the forecas- 
tle, he had received a very serious pike-thrust, that totally disabled him 
from partaking in the wind-up of the affair. 

I found him groaning in a pool of his own blood. At a glance I per- 
ceived that his hurt was mortal ; and taking asmall cup of water to him, 
knelt by him to bear his last words. Refreshed by the cool potion, 
he moved his lips as if in the act of speaking. I approached my ear 
nearer to his mouth, and caught his last words. They were uttered in 
broken sentences. 

“ El Retiro—Zemilda—Souvenir—de moi—Je suis fi—fi—del—” and 
with a convulsive gasp, the brave Grenouille gave up the ghost. 

I bad a mournful task to perform ; for in his last struggle his hand 
clutched something from under his vest, and banded it tome. It wasa 
modest-looking crucifix attached to a bit of blue ribbon, which I knew 
had been given him by the sweet maiden of El Retiro. I comprehended 
his meaning look, as he placed it in my hand. We buried him at noon 
upon the beach of San Lorenzo. Thus died one of the most deserving of 
the infant Navy of the Republic. 

Our frigate was sent to Chile to convey the glad tidings of our victory ; 
to bring, alas! as well, the mournful news to some families of the death 
of those they most prized. 

I dared not personally deliver to the bereaved Zemilda the dying words 
of her lover; but sent a letter enclosing the trinket to her, by a courier. 
A week afterwards I left the Pacific, never to return to it again. 





OLD LADIES. 


Are there any old ladies left, now-a-days? The question may at first 
appear absurd ; for, by the returns of the last census we find that seven 
per centum of the whole female population were, four years since, wi- 
dows ; and that, at the same period, there were in Great Britain, three 
hundred and fifty nine thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine * old maids” 
about the age of forty. Yet I repeat my question, and am prepared to 
abide by the consequences: Are there any old ladies left, now-a-days? 

Statistically of course, substantially even, old ladies are as plentifal 
as of yore ; but I seek in vain for the old lady types of my youth; the 
‘eminine antiquities that furnished forth my juvenile British Museum. 
Every omnibus-conductor has his old lady passenger--pattens, big basket, 
umbrella. The cabman knows the old lady well--her accurate measure- 
ment of mileage, her multitudinous packages, forwhich she resists extra 
payment ; her objections to the uncleanliness of the straw and the damp- 
ness of the cushion ; her incessant use of the checkstring and frequent 
employment of parasol handle, or, a key dug into the small of the driver’s 
back as a means of attracting his attention ; her elaborate but contradic- 
tory directions as to where she wishes to be set down ; and, finally, her 
awful threats of fine, imprisonment, and treadmill should the much-ill- 
used Ixion-at-sixpence-a-mile offend her, No railway-train starts with- 
out an old lady, who screams whenever the whistle is sounded ; groans 
in the tunnels ; is sure there is something the matter with the engine; 
smuggles surreptitious poodles into the carriage ; calls for tea at stations 
where there are no refreshment rooms ; summons the guard to the door at 
odd times during the journey, and tells him he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, because the train is seven minutes behind time; insists upon 
having the window up or down at precisely the wrong periods ; scrunches 
the boots of her opposite neighbour or makes short lunges into his waist- 
coat during intempestine naps, and, should he remonstrate, indulges in 
muttered soliliquies, ending with, ‘‘ One doesn’t know who one is travel- 
ling with, now-a-days ;” and carries a basket of provisions, from which 
crumbs disseminate themselves unpleasantly on all surrounding laps and 
knees and from which the neck of a small black bottle will peep: the 
cork being always mislaid in the carriage, and causing unspeakable ago- 
nies to the other passengers in the efforts for its recovery. There are 
old ladies at every theatre, who scream hysterically when guns are dis- 
charged ; who, when the Blaze of Bliss in the Realms of Dioramic De- 
light takes place, seems on the point of crying “ Fire!” and who persist 
in sitting before you in huge bonnets, apparently designed expressly to 
shut out the dangerous seductions of the ballet. Churches teem with old 
ladies—-from the old ladies in the pews who knock down the prayer- 
books during the “ I publish the banns of marriage,” and turn over the 
mouldy hassocks, blinding you with a cloud of dust and straw-chips,—to 
the old ladies, mouldier and dustier than the hassocks, who open the 
pews, cough for sixpences, and curtsey for shillings; and the very old 
ladies who sit in the free seats, have fitsduring the sermon, and paralysis 
all through the service. There are old ladies in ships upon the high seas 
who will speak to the man at the wheel ; in bad weather, moaningly re- 
quest to be tarown overboard and block up the companion: ladder—mere 
senseless bundles-of sea-sick old-ladyism. There is never a crowd with- 
out an old lady init. The old lady is at almost every butcher’s shop, 
at almost every grocer’s retail establishment, on Saturday nights. Every 
bousemaid knows an old lady who objected toribbons, counted the bearth- 
stones, denounced the “fellows” (comprising the police, the household 
troops, and the assistants of the butcher and grocer aforesaid), and denied 
that the cat broke all the crockery at her (the housemaid’s) last place. 
Every cook bas been worretted dreadful, by the old lady ; every country 
parson koows her and dreads her, for she interferes with the discipline of 
the village school, and questions the orthodoxy of his sermons. Every coun- 
try doctor is aware of, and is wroth with her ; for there is either always 
something the matter with her, or else she persists in dosing, pilling, and 
plastering other old ladies who have something the matter with them, to 
the stultification of the doctor’s prescriptions, and the confusion of science. 
The missionaries would have little to eat, and nobody to eat them up in 
the South Seas, were it not for the old ladies. Exeter Hall in May would 
be a howling wilderness, but for the old ladies in the front seats, their 
umbrellas, and white pocket-handkerchiefs. And what Professor Methu- 
saleh and his pills, Professor Swollow with his ointmeat, Doctor Bum- 
blepuppy with his pitch-plaisters, and Mr. Spools, M.R.C.S., with bis 
galvanotherapentic blisters, would do without old ladies I’m sure I 
don’t know: Yea, aud the poor-boxes of the police-courts for their 
Christmas five-pound notes, the destitute for their coals and blan- 
kets, the bed-ridden old women for their flannel-petticoats would often 
be in sorry plight but for the aid of the old ladies, bless them! At every 
birth and at every death there is an old !ady. I have heard that old 
ladies are sometimes seen at courts. It is whispered that old ladies have 
from time to time been found in camps. Nay, irreverent youths, hot- 
headed, inconsiderate youngsters, doubtless—bits of boys— have some- 
times the assurance to hiat that old ladies have, within these last thou- 
sand years, been known to sit at the councils of royalty, and direct the 
movement of armies, the intricacies of diplomacy, and the operations of 
commerce. 

But these are not my old ladies. Search the wide world through, and 
bring before me legious of old ladies, and I shall still be asking my old 
question. 

No. Iwill be positive and give my self-asked question a negative, 
once for all. There are no old ladies now-a-days. You koow as well as 
I do that there are no children now ; no tender rump-steaks ; no good- 
fellows ; no good books; no chest tenors; no clever actors; no good 
tragedies, and no old port wine. The old ladies have followed all these 
vanished good things. If they exist at all, they exist only to that young 
generation which is treading on ourcorns and pushing us from our stools, 
which laughs in its sleeve at us, and calls us old fogies behind our backs; 
to that generation which yet believes in the whisperings of fancy, the 
phantoms of hope, and the performance, by age, of the promises of 
youth. The old women bave even disappeared. Women there are, and 
old, but no old women. The old woman of Berkeley ; the old woman of 
Tutbury who so marvellously supported herself by suction from ber poc- 
ket-handkerchief ; the wrostatic old woman who effected an ascent so 
many times higher than the moon; the old woman who lived in a shoe, 
and frugally nurtured her numerous offspring upon broth without bread ; 
the delightful old woman, and member of the society for the preveution 
of cruelty to animals—Mother Hubbard—who so tenderly eatertained 
that famous dog, though, poor soul, she was often put to it, to find him 
@ bone in her cupboard ; the eccentric old woman who, is it posible to 
imagine it, lived upon nothing but victuals and drink, and yet would 
never be quiet (-he evanished from my youtbfal ken at about the same 
time as the old man of Tobago —wbo lived on rice, sugar, and sago); the 





terrible old French womau, La Mére Croquemitaine who went about 
France with a birch and a basket, wherewith to whip and carry away 
naughty little girls and boys, and who bas now been driven away her- 


self by the principals of genteel seminaries in the Avenue de Marigny, 
Champs Elysées ; the marvellous, fearsome old women of witehoraft, 
with b. coms, bell-broths, spells, and incantations ; the good and wicked 
old women of the Arabian Nights and the Child’s Own Book ; fairy god- 
mothers ; hump-backed old women sittiog by well-sides; cross old wo- 
men gifted with magic powers, who were inadverteutly left out of chris- 
tening invitations, aod weaved dreadful apelis in consequence ; wo- 
men in the wood; old women who had grand-children poaeng ee 
Redriding-hoods and meetiag (to their sorrow) wolves; Mother ; 
Mother Redcap ; even Mother Damnable (I beg your pardon);—all this 
goodly baad of old women have been swept away. There are no types 
of feminine age left to me now. All the picturesque types of life besides 
seem melting away. It is all coming to a dead level : a single line of 
rails, with signals, stations, points, and turotables; and the Cradle Train 
starts at one fifveen, and the Coffin Train is due at twelve forty-five—Aan 
iron world. 

Somewhere in the dusty room, of which the door has been locked for 
years, I have acupboard. There, among the old letters—how yellow 
and faded the many-scored expressions of affection have grown! the 
locks of hair; the bygone washing bills :—* one pare sox, one frant ;’” 
the handsome bill of costs (folio, foolscap, stitched with green ferret) 
that came as a rider to that small legacy that was spent so quickly; the 
miniature of the lady in the leg-of-mutton sleeves ; the portraits of Self 
and Schoolfriend—Self in a frilled collar, grinning; Schoolfriend in a 
lay-down collar, also grinning ; the rusted pens; the squeezed-out-tubes 
of colour ; the memoranda to be sure to do Heaven knows what for Hea- 
ven knows whom; the books begun ; the check-books ended; the torn 
envelopes ; the wedding cards with true Jovers’ knots dimmed and tar- 
nished ; the addresses of people who are dead ; the keys of watches that 
are sold ; the old passports, old hotel bills, dinaer tickets, and theatrical 
checks; the multifarious odds and ends that will accumulate in cup- 
boards, be your périodical burnings ever so frequent, or your waste pa- 
per basket system ever so rigorous; among all these it may be that I 
can find a portfolio—shadowy or substantial matters little—where are 
nestled, all torn, blotted, faded, mildewed, crumpled, stained, and moth- 
eaten, some portraits of the old ladies I should like to fiad now-a-days. 

Yes; here isone: The Pretty Old Lady. She must have been very, 
very beautiful when young ; for in my childish eyes she had scarcely ay 
imperfections, and we all know what acute and uomerciful critics chil- 
dren are. Her hair was quite white ; not silvery, nor powdery, but pure 
glossy white, resembling spun glass. I have never been able to make my 
mind up whether she wore a cap, @ hood, or one of those silken head-co- 
veirngs of the last century called acalesh. Whatever she wore, it became 
her iufinitely. I incline, on second thoughts, more to the calash, and 
think she wore it in lieu of a bonnet, when she went abroad; which was 
but seldom. The portrait I have of the old lady is, indeed, blurred:and 
dimmed by the lapse of many winters, and some tears. Her title of the 
pretty old lady was not gived to her lightly. It was bruited mavy years 
ago—when ladies of fashion were drunk to, in public, and gentlemen of 
—— were druok in public—that the pretty old lady wasa “ reigning 
oast. 

A certain gray silk dress which, as it had always square creases in it, 
I conjectured to be always new, decorated the person of the pretty old 
lady. She wore a profusion of black lace, which must have been price- 
less, for it was continually being mended, and its reversion was mach 
coveted by the old lady’s female friends. My aunt Jane, who was tre- | 
mendously old, and was a lady ; but whose faculties decayed somewhat 
towards the close of her life, was never coherent (save on the subject of 
May-day and the sweeps) as when she speculated as to “‘ who was to have 
the lace” after the old lady’s demise. But my aunt Jane died first, and 
her doubts were never solved. More than this, I can remember a fat- 
faced old gold watch which the pretty old lady wore at her waist ; a ple- 
thoric mass of wheezing gold, like an oyster grown rich and knowing the 
time of day. Attached to this she wore some trinkets—not the nonsen- 
sical charms or breloques that young ladies wear in their chatelaines 
now, but sensible, substantial ornaments—a signet-ring of her grand- 
father’s ; a smelling-bottle covered with silver fillagree ; and a little 
golden box in the form of a book with clasps, which we waggish young- 
sters declared to be the old lady’s snuff-box, but which, 1 believe, now, 
to have been a pouncet-box—the same perbaps, which the lord, who 
was perfumed like a milliner, held ’twixt bis finger and bis thumb upon 
the battle-field, and which, ever and anon, he gave his nose. 

I trast I am not treading upon dangerous ground, whea I say, that 
two of the chief presteqnes of the pretty old lady were her fect and their 
covering. “To ladies’ eyes a round, boys!” Certainly, Mr. Moore, we 
can’t refuse ; bat to ladies’ feet, a round boys, also, if you please. Now 
the pretty off lady had the prettiest of feet, with the most delicate of 
gray silk stockings, the understandings of the finest, softest, most lus- 
trous leather that ever came from innocent kid. I will back those feet 
(to use the parlance of this horse-racing age) and those shoes and stock- 
‘ngs against any in the known world, in ancient or modern bistory or 
romance : against Dorothea’s tiny feet dabbling in the stream; against 
Musidora’s paddling in the cool brook ; against Sara la Baigneuse swing- 
ing in her silken hammock ; against De Grammont’s Miss Howard's green 
stockings ; against Madam de Pompadour’s golden clocks and red-heeled 
mules ; against Noblet, Taglioni, Cerito’s ; against Madame Vestris’s, 
as modelled in wax by Sigoor N. N. There are no such feet as the 
pretty old lady’s now ; or, if any such exist, their possessors don’t know 
how to treat them. The French ladies are rapidly losing their art of 
putting on shoes and stockings with taste ; and | deliberately declare in 
the face of Europe, that I have not seen, within the last three months in 
Paris—from the Boulevard des Italiens to the Ball of the Prefect of the 
Seine —twenty pairs of irreproachable feet. The systematically arched 
instep, the geometrical ankle, the gentle curves and undulations, the 
delicate advancement and retrogression of the foot of beaaty, are all 
things falling into decadence. The American overshoes, the machine- 
made hosiery, and the trailing draperies, are contemplatiag the ruin of 
shoes and stockings. 

The pretty old lady had never been married. Her father had been 
man of fashion— a gay man—a first-rate buck, a sparkling rake ; be had 
known lords, he had driven curricles, he had worn the finest of fine 
linen, the most resplendent of shoe-buckles; be had once come into the 
possession of five thousand pounds sterling, upon which capital—quite 
casting the grovelling doctrine of interest to the winds—he bad deter- 
mined to try the fascinating experiment of living at the rate of five 
thousand a-year. In this experiment he succeeded to his heart’s con- 
tent tor the exact period of one year and one day, after which he had 
lived (at the same rate) on credit ; after that on the credit of his credit ; 
after tat on his wits; after that in the rules of the King’s Bench ; after 
that on the certainty of making so many tricks, nightly, at whist ; and, 
finally, upon his daughter. For the pretty old lady, with admirable 
self-abnegation, had seen her two ugly sisters married ; had, with some 
natural tears, refused Captain Cutts, of the line, whom she loved (but 
who bad nothing bat his pay) and had contentedly accepted the office 
of a governess ; whence, after much self-denial, study, striving, pinch‘ng, 
and saving (how many times her little cobwebs of economy were rath- 
lessley swept away by her gay father’s turo for whist and tazard—cob- 
webs that took years to reconstruct!) she had promoted herself to the 
dignity of a schoolmistress ; governing in that capacity the fine old red 
beick ladies’ seminary at Paddington,—pulled down for the railway now 
—Portchester House. 

’T was there | first saw the pretty old lady : for [ had a cousin receiv- 
ing her “ finishing” at Portchester House, and ’twas there—being at the 
time some eight years of age—that I first fell in love with an astonish- 
ingly beautiful creature, with raven hair and gazelle-like eyes, who was 
about seventeen, and the oldest girl in the school. When I paid my 
cousin a visit I was occasionally admitted—being of a mild and watery 
disposition, and a very little boy of my age—to the honours of the tea 
table. I used to sit opposite to this black-eyed Juno, and be fed by ber 
with slices of those curious open-work cross-barred jam tarts, which are 
so frequently met with at genteel tea-tables. I loved her fondly, wild- 
ly: but she dashed my spirits to the ground one day, by telling me not 
to make faces. I wonder whether she marred a duke! 

The pretty old lady kept school at Portchester House for many, many 
years, supporting and comforting that fashionable fellow, her father, She 
had sacrificed ber youth, the firstlings of ber beauty, her love, her hopes, 
everything. The gay fellow had grown a little paralytic at last ; and, 
becoming very old and imbecile and harmless, had been relegated to an 
upper apartment in Portchester House. Here, for several years, he had 
vegetated in a sort of semi fabulous existence as the “‘ old gentleman ;” 
very many of the younger ladies being absolutely unaware of him ; till, 
one evening, a neat coffin with plated nails and handles, arrived at Port: 
shester House, tor somebody aged seventy-three, and the cook remarked 
to the grocer’s young man that the “old gentleman” had died that 
morning. 

The pretty old lady continued the education of generations of black- 
eyed Juuos, in Freach, geozraphy, the use of the globes, and the usual 
branches of a polite education, long after her father’s death. Habit is 





babit ; Lieutenant-Colovel Cutts had died of fever in the Waleberen ex- 
pedition—so the pretty old lady kept school at Portchester Huuse, until 
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old. When she retired, she all ber savings 
chi:dren ; and calmly, cheerfully, idly prepared 
f in her grave. Hers had been a long journey and 
servitude ; but, perbaps, something was said to her at the end, about 
a and faithful servant, and that it was well done. 

the dim outline which the pictare in my portfolio presents to 
the pretty old lady. Sharpened as her pretty features were by 
the gentle touch of years of peace of an equable mind and ca!m de- 
passed lovingly over the acuities of her face, and softened 
. Wrinkles she must have had, for the stern ueurer Time will have 
his bond ; but she had smiled her wrinkles away, or had laughed them 
into dimples. Our just, though severe mother. Nature had rewarded her 
for baving worn no rouge in her youth, no artificial flowersin her spring ; 
and gave her blooming roses in her December. Although the sunset of 
her eyes was come they could not burn you up, or melt you as in 
the noontide, the sky was yet pure, and the luminary sank to rest in a 
bright halo : the shadows that it cast were long, but sweet and peaceful, 
—not marky and terrible. The night was coming; but it was to be a 

~~ starlit with faith and hope, and not a season of black siorms. 

t was for this reason, I think, that being old, feeling old, }ooking old, 
proud of being old, and yet remaining handsome, the pretty old lady was 
so beloved by all the pretty girls. They adored her. They called her a 
“dear old thing.” They insisted upon trying their new bonnets, shawls, 
scarfs, and similar feminine fal-lals, upon her. They made her the fash- 
ion, and dressed up to her. They never made her spiteful presents of 
fleecy hosiery, to guard against a rheumatism with which she was not 
afflicted ; or entreated her to tie her face up when she bad no toothache ; 
or bawled in her ear on the erroneous assumption that she was deaf,—as 
girls will do, in pare malice, when age forgets its privileges, and apes 

levity and sprightliness of youth. Above all, t y trusted her with 
love-secrets (I must mention, that though a spinster, the pretty old lady 
was always addressed as Mistress.) She was great in love matters,—a 
complete letter-writer, without its verbosity : as pradent as Pamela, as 
tender as Amelia, as judicious as Hooker, as dignified as Sir Charles 
Grandison. She could scent a Lovelace at an immense distance, bid Tom 
Jones mend his ways, reward the constancy of an Uncle Toby, and re- 
form a Captain Booth. I warrant the perverse widow and Sir Roger de 
Coverly would have been brought together, had the pretty old lady 
known the parties and been consulted. She was conscientious and se- 
vere, but not intolerant and implacable. She did not consider every 
matin love a “wretch,” or every woman in love a “silly thing.” She 
‘was pitiful to love, for she had known it. She could tell a tale of love 
as moving as any told to her. Its herodied at Walcheren. 

Where shall I find pretty old ladies now-a-days? Where are they 
e,—those gentle, kindly, yet dignified, antiquated dames, married and 
le? 


My young friend Adolescens comes and tells me that I am wrong, and 
that there are as many good old ladies now as of yore. It may be so: 
it may be, that we think those pleasant companionships lost because the 
years are gone in which we enjoyed them ; and that we imagine that 
there are no more old ladies, because those we loved are dead. 


MORAL INSANITY. 


Hamurr. How se hast thou been a grave-maker ? 
CLown. Of all the dayes i’ th’ yeare, I came to’t that day that our last King 
orecame Fortinbras. 

Bamuier. How long is that since? 

Ciown. Cannot you tell that? Every foole can tell that: it was the very 
—— young Hamlet was borne, hee that was mad and sent into England. 

AMLET. I marry, why was he sent into England? 

GLown. Why, because he was mad: he shall recover his wits there ; or if 

he doe not, it’s no > matter there. 


Hamurtr. Wh 

omy ’T will not be seene in him, there the men are as mad as he.— 

And, as another of the immortal’s clowns says, “It will go near to be 
thought so shortly.’”’ But, alas! it is no laughing matter, though the 
freaks that are played on this most awful of human subjects might fur- 
nish employment for the diaphragms and lachrymal glands of a whole 
school of laughing and crying philosophers. Of all the various visita- 
tions to which the human frame is subject, none carries with it greater 
terror than mental alienation. Offer to a man blessed with a well regu- 
lated and active mind the choice between the most cruel bodily disease 
_and insanity, and he will not hesitate a moment in making his election. 
Nay, place before him death and madness, and let him eboose. He will 

weleome death as the least terrible alternative. 2 


a | 
But of all the various ills which afflict humanity, few, if any, are so lit- 


tle understood ; and yet there is not one on which quacks pronounce more 
oracularly. The learned and honeet ysician well knows the mystery 
in which the workings of the mind in its most healthy state are veiled, 
and approaches the subject bravely, bat with awe. Fally aware of the 
difficulties of the study, and of the very limited knowledge which he can 
bring to lighten the darkness in which the malady lies shrouded, he 
patiently examines and distinguishes between the bypochondriac and the 
eccentric—between the first shades of mental disorder and the darker 
depths of more confirmed disease, which render it necessary to seclude 
the unhappy patient as dangerous to himeelf or others. A quack is 
troubled with no such modest misgiving as to the extent of his powers of 
desling with this most difficult subject. He sees no difficulties for he 
knows none, and ignorantly rushes in where the man_of science fears to 


No subject, unfortunately, comes more home to the business and 
bosoms of Englishmen, for any one who will take the trouble to look at 
the statistics—such as they are—of insanity or lunacy in a geographical 

t of view, will find the disease painfully pre-eminent in the Anglo- 
axon race, and especially in the inhabitants of Great Britain. Here 
it has greatly and is increasing. Climate would seem to have 
some operation among other causes, for so far as our information—which 
is very far from perfect—goes, Spain, Italy, and Turkey, if they cannot 
be said to enjoy a comparative immunity from the disease, at least ex- 
hibit a prevalence very far inferior to that which blots the more northern 
countries of Europe and America. Some years since, the proportion of 
lunatics in England and France was stated to be 1 to 1000; and the 
malady, as we have stated, is increasing. Prussia gave about the same 
peep ag sete numbers ; but in Wales, the proportion given was 1 to 800, 
and in Scotland 1 to 574. The number in Norway was 1 to 551. So far 
as England is concerned, the agricultural districts were found to yield a 
greater number than the manufacturing localities. 

With such a percentage and with violent and murderous crime cer- 
tainly not on the decrease, it becomes of the highest social importance to 
watch a change that bas been gradually taking place in the administra- 
tion of the law with regard to cases of homicide. 

The forms of insanity are, unfortunately, as numerous and varied as 
the minds into which it creeps, and an enumeration of them would fill 
many & volume, in addition to those which have already thrown light on 
this gloomy subject ; but they have been collected rather than classed, for 
the sake-of convenience and description, under the heads here given : 

Disorders of the feelings and propensities. 

Delusions or ballucinations. 

General derangement of the reasoning faculties. 

Mixed forms, in which two or more of the preceding are combined. _ 

A state-of imbecility or fatuity, in which other kinds of mental disorder 
not ently ‘erminate. 

It is under the first of these heads that “ moral insanity” must find its 
place;—a term which, since the publication of Dr. Prichard’s book, has 
figured go remarkably, and, as we think, so dangerously in our courts of 
justice, paralyzing her arm and securing impunity to those who have in- 
pep ad their “homicidal orgasm,” as it is the fashion to call a propensity 

murder. 

Now let us look at the definition of this state of mind which Dr. 
Prichard and his foliowers absolve from responsibilitity. It is described 
a:— 

“ The form of mental derangement which consists in a morbid perver- 
sion of the feelings, affections, and active powers, without any illusion 
or erroneous state impressed on the understanding ; it sometimes co-ex- 
ists with an unimpaired state of the intellectual faculties.” 


And since the appearance of Dr. Prichard’s treatise, and the advocacy 
of the ey contained in it, no one will deny that it is becoming the 
practice to find a verdict of acquittal in opposition to the older autbori- 
ties, who confined the exemption on the nd of insanity within much 
narrower limits, and, as we think, most teously. 

It is therefore with no little satisfaction that we see men of mark in the 
noblest of all professions coming forward to stem the torrent which 
threatens to overwhelm the peace and happiness of society, and to give 


up the innocent and well regulated to the tender mercies of the cruel and | fe 
violent, who have given way to those very impulses which it used to be | 


the business ofthe law to control, ti 
an irresistible desire to kill. 


We have already noticed the opinions expressed in Psychological In- 


li—as they say—they cannot master 


2, owned, since we wrote, by its skilful and accomplished author ; 
and we have now to add the no less respected name of Thomas Mayo* to 
that of Benjamin Brodie. 

Dr. Mayo, in the course of his inquiries, was led to the following con- 
clusions, which he thus sets forth :— 


“ The first of these conclusions concerns the ambiguous and, as I think, 
mischievous nature of some doctrines suggested by the term ‘ moral in- 
sanity,’ or certain synonymous expressions. 

“ The second arises out of the question, whether some offences of the 
insane ought not to be visited with some form of secondary punishment. 

“ The third of these conclusions is in favour of the extension to crimi- 
nal cases of that practice which prevails in analogous civil cases, as in 
commissions de /unatico inguirendo, of the examination of the part 
whose mental state is in question, in presence of the jury and the court.” 


Cuique in sua arte credendum est ; and it will be well to turn to the 
judgment of another master of the craft on the work before us, and 
to which we are about earnestly to call the attention of all thinking 
men :— 


“ Dr. Mayo has carefully analyzed the facts which bear on the question 
as to what has been called ‘ moral insanity.’ He had shown that many 
of the cases described as belonging to this category, were neither more 
nor less than examples of insanity, according to the strict and ordinary 
interpretation of that term. He has shown that others, in which the plea 
of ‘ moral insanity’ was set up as an excuse for crime, deserved no bet- 
ter appellation than that of ‘brutal recklessness,’ and that to acquit 
criminals of this class on the ground of irresponsibility, is only to induce 
others to follow in the same course, who might otherwise be restrained 
by a wholesome fear of punishment. 

“ Even with regard to those who are actually insane, he is of opinion 
that there is a defect ‘in the nature of our criminal code, which recog- 
nises no, punishment for offenses committed by the insane, and forces 
the courts either to visit them with the same penal inflictions as would 
apply to the same acts committed by the sane, their derangements being 
ignored, or to let them pass unpunished, however partially responsible 
they may appear.’ 

“Dr. Mayo has treated the whole subject, including that of mere 
unsoundness of mind, in the most able and lucid manner ; an his obser- 
vations on it are the more valuable, and will have the greater weight, 
as they come from one who combines just theoretical views with the 
practical knowledge of an experienced physician.t ”’ 

With every word of this just judgment we agree, and proceed to 
the consideration of Dr. Mayo’s lectures, taking them in order as they 
stand. 

The first lecture opens with the legal division of the subject of Dis- 
eased Mind, and the lecturer, reminding bis audience that he had former- 
ly endeavoured to investigate the subject of medical proof, proposes in 
the present course to offer some remarks ‘on the noblest of its depart- 
ments, the pathology of mind ; and on that in its noblest phase, where 
it is brougbt into conract with great judicial questions.’ Well does he 
observe, that the circumstances of the time recommend the subject for 
consideration. 


* For it is certain that, while on the one hand, the medical profession 
holds in its hands the learning and the experience of this subject, on the 
other the members of it often find themselves in a very unenviable posi- 
tion while informing courts of justice by their evidence. I believe, in- 
deed, that I shall obtain the assent of experienced practitioners, when I 
affirm that in a large number of instances it is difficult to certify that a 
patient requires coercion or surveillance, with incurring the risk that he 
may be returned into the hands of his family before the conditions of his 
recovery are completed, under a different opinion entertained by the 
officers whoee duty it is, and who conscientiously perform that duty, to 
visit the receptacles of such patients.”’ 


But before he enters upon the topics from which, and the names by 
which, medical men are enabled to prove or disprove an abnormal state 
of mind—a term which he uses as involving no hypothesis, be it remem- 
bered—he proceeds, like a sound logician, to weigh the words—drawn, 
indeed, from the medical vocabulary, but prescribed by the legislature 
—expressing the abnormal state of mind for which the medical prac- 
titioner is empowered to place a person under surveillance or coercion ; 
@ process requiring the most careful consideration, for he may be called 
upon to prove or disprove these alleged abnormal states as a witness in 
a civil court where property of large amount is at stake, or in criminal 
court where life and death are in the balance. 

In prosecuting such an inquiry as is now before us, the usage has been 
most commonly first to lay down the doctrine upon the subject, and then 
to confirm it by decisions based on certain facts. But Dr. Mayo, keep- 
ing the practical nature of his purpose steadily in view, starts, wisely 
as we think, from the latter point ; that is, he adopts the decisions of 
the courts and the legislature, whether conveyed as dicta or embodied 
in positive rules, and then explains the rule by the doctrines prevalent 
on the subject among adepts or experienced persons, or by bringing it 
in contact with such doctrines. 

Lunacy is then taken as the generic term ; insanity, idiocy, unsound- 
ness, being species varied by the Act of 1853. Up to that date all medi- 
cal certificates set forth that the individual whose restraint or confine- 
ment was thereby sanctioned, was a “lunatic, or an insane person, or an 
idiot, or a person of unsound mind ;” and we agree with Dr. Mayo, that 
it is not difficult to trace in the nomenclature of the Act of the 20th (not 
26th, as he has printed it) of August, 1853, an intention to muintain simi- 
lar distinctions. In the recent form of certificate we look in vain for a 
generic term expressive of abnormal mind in all its relations ; but it is 
at once supposed that the subject of the certificate is a lunatic, or an 
idiot, or a person of unsound mind.f 

Now, the medical certificates given previous to the 20th of August, 
1853, operated on a large proportion of cases at present under restraint, 
and it therefore became necessary for Dr. Mayo to include the distinc- 
tions on which those certificates rested. Let us look at the meaning 
which he had suggested for them :— 


“The individual in whose case the law sanctioned restraint or con- 
finement under a medical certificate (previously to certain changes 
in terms, to which I shall presently advert), must be a ‘lunatic, or 
an insane person, or an idiot, or a person of unsound mind’ And 
here let me premise that the force which I must attach to these 
terms is conjectural, grounded on the supposition that they cannot 
be considered synonymous, and, consequently, must be the heads of 
a division, whether vague or complete, to which I assume the mean 
ing which I assign to each term bears as near an approximation as can 
be made at present. The first of these expressions, then, I must presume 
to be generic, and to contain as species the other heads of the enumera- 
tion, though I admit that this interpretation seems to demand a different 
structure of the sentence. The selection of ‘ lunatic’ as a generic term 
is evident ; for whether the patient be an insane person, i. e., one whose 
intellect is perverted, or an idiot, i. ¢., one whose intellect is abolished, 
or an unsound person, whom I shall presently describe, the writ has run 
de lunatico inquirendo, and the Commissioners who watch over his pro- 
per managemeot are Commissioners in Lunacy. But, conceding this ge- 
neric force to the term lunacy, and that the other terms indicate its 
species, I am entitled to suppose that insanity is as much intended to 
form a distinct species from unsoundness, as it unequivocally does from 
idiocy. This distinction is, I may add, recommended by the subject-mat- 
ter, which is constantly claiming it, or some equivalent distinction, as a 
means of judicial diagnosis in certain cases of incompetency, of which 
neither insanity, nor any symptom of insanity, can be affirmed.” 





* Medical Testimony and Evidence in Cases of Lunacy: being the Croonian 
Lectures delivered before the Royal College of Physicians in 1853. With an 
Essay on the Condition of Mental Soundness. By Thomas Mayo, M.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

+ Psychological Inquiries : in a Series of Essays, untended to illustrate the 
Mutual Relations of the Physical Organization and the Mental Faculties. By 
Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S. Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France. Second Edition. Note D. 

¢ The following was the form of certificate under the old Act (August 4, 
1845): ‘‘ that the said A. B. is a Lunatic [or an insane person, or an Idiot, or a 
Person of unsound Mind], and a proper person to be confined, and that I have 
formed this opinion from the following Fact or Facts, viz :”’ 

Under the new Act, (August 20, 1853), the form of certificate is : “ that the 
said A. B. isa (Lunatic, o an Idiot, or a Person of unsound Mind], and a proper 

erson to be taken charge of and detained under Care and Treatment, and that 

have formed this opinion upon the following grounds, viz : 

1. Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself. [Here state the facts.] 





2. Other Facts (if any) indicating Insanity communicated to me by others. 
{ Here state the information, and from whom.}” 

The old Act relating to Pauper Lunatics (August 8, 1845) required a view 
rsonal examination by the Justice or Clergyman. But 

he new Act relating to Pauper Lunatics (August 20, 1853) requires the 
oint certificate of the Medical Officer of the Parish, and of some other person 

ing @ Physician, Surgeon, or Apothecary ; and enacts that such joint certi- 
ficate, or two certificates, shall be received by the Justice or Clergyman as 
conclusive evidence that the person named therein is a lunatic. 





The case of Mrs. Cummins, which excited such painful interest in the 
year before last, is cited as an illustration 


“ A host of witnesses were adduced to disprove the imputation of in- 
sanity ; a hest of witnesses stepped forward to e that she was incom- 
petent to manage her person and property. first set of witnesses 
seemed to think that the ease turned upon their evidence ; the second 
set were justified, conformably with the distinction which affirms that a 
person may be unsound in mind without being insane, in demurring to 
this conclusion. The attention of the jury was called by the learned 
Commissioners to the law laid down lord Eldon, conformable, I may 
observe, with a distinction of this kind, and the plea of mental disease 
was accepted, in spite of the disproof of that particular form of it which 
is termed insanity. Now, as Mra. Cammins certainly was not idiotic, this 
form must have been. or ought to be, according to the terms of the cer- 
tificate, ansoundness.’’ 

Dr. Mayo then dismisses this case—which involves grounds for more 
than merely verbal distinction—for the pon, observing that he shall 
consider it more at length when he shall have arrived at the subject of 
unsoundness, as one of the heads of his division, and thus continues :— 


“ At present I will venture to assume that insanity is predicated, or 
predicable, of certain states of perversion of mind, in which delirium is 
resent ; that unsoundness is the expression by which certain other 
os of perversion or of weaknesss may be distinguished, in which there 
is incapacity to manage person or property, in the absence of any dis- 
tinct evidence of delirium ; while, again, the term idiocy cannot be ap- 
lied to them, which are, in short, exceptional cases to the two great 
Boots of mental disease—insanity and idiocy.” 


Such are Dr. Mayo’s suggestions, enunciated with a pregnant brevity 
teeming with matter for the deepest thought. With regard to the recent 
Act, he presumes the word “lunatic” to be used as equivalent to “ in- 
sane” in the former Act; and “idiot,” and “unsound,” to mean 
precisely what he has supposed them to mean under that former Act. 

Dr. Mayo then addresses himself to the mode in which the —— 
and science of mental pathology have to be applied to judicial dis 
tions, which he justly characterizes as ‘ somewhat remarkable ;” and he 
shrewdly observes, that it has pleased the legislature to associate cer- 
tain judicial powers with certain medical designations in a certain not 
very exact sense, 80 that tuey bind or loose those of whom we predicate 
them, or to whom ‘ve refer them in civil matters; or are accepted on 
the same authority in courts of justice as exculpatory or mitigatory in 
criminal cases. 

But while these powers are held in the hands of medical officers or wit- 
nesses, and the court willingly—in some cases too willingly, in our 
opinion—accedes to their opinions, it still reserves to itself the question 
whether such medical officers or witnes:es adhere to the strict line of their 
position, and to the sense in which they are understood by the law to 
use certain terms, and with which recorded judicial decisions, assisted 
their evidence, have stamped them, or whether they are travelling be- 
yond their province; as when, indulging in peculiar and fanciful views, 
the witness expresses an opinion that not only is the subject of inquiry 
mad, but that all mankind are more or less mad. A witness who so 
gives his testimony imparts a ye force to the term, which is 
—— to specify a class, and his evidence is vitiated and goes for 
nothing. 

“There is another view (observes Dr. Mayo, in continuation) of the 
position of the medical witness in relation to courts of justice, which de- 
serves more attention than it always receives. He is summoned in such 
courts in order to enable the judge and jury to arrive at certain conclu- 
sions, by virtue of his applying certain terms to which, as we have ob- 
served, a given meaning has been annexed, or negativing their applica- 
tion to the person under trial or examination, according as the matter be 
civil or criminal. But, in the latter case, he must remember that he is 
not deciding upon the penal consequences contingent on the opinion thus 
given ; for although certain consequences of this kind may follow in the 
course of law, if his assignment of opinion be accepted by the court, it is 
wisely considered, that a simple fact, and not its consequences, is the 
question proposed to him ; since it will be presumed, that if the latter 
consideration be also entertained by him, it will be liable to bias his evi- 
dence on the fact which is his legitimate topic.” 


In this way Dr. Mayo understands the suggestions occasionally made 
je A Judge not to encroach upon his functions and those of the jury, 
@ adds :— 


“It ig obviously in criminal cases that the bias thus occasioned is most 
to-be dytaded. Thus, the definition of insanity becomes very expansive, 
when its expansion may become protective to a criminal with whom we 
may happen to sympathise.” 

Most true ; and we shall presently see to what an extent this mis- 
chievous protection has expanded : but to return to Dr. Mayo. 

“Tf we permit ourselves to entertain the judicial question, Is A a re- 
sponsible agent? instead of confining ourselves to the medical question, 
Is A insane? we are liable to find ourselves enlarging our description of 
the disease in favour of some one who possesses equally, as we think, 
with the insane, that element of character and external circumstances on 
which alone we argue that their impunity is or ought to be based. Thus, 
an elaborate argument may easily be construed, proving that the off- 
spring of the prostitute and the thief, devoted to infamy by the one, and 
educated to crime by the other, is equally deficient in freedom of will 
with the homicidal monomaniac ; and when the medical witness, having 
permitted himself to stray into this question, has achieved this conclu- 
sion, he will easily discover eccentricity enough—for brutal vice is an 
sroonee’ state—to enable him to adopt for his client the term ‘ morally 
nsane. 


In the horrible case of the Esher murders, the circumstances of which 
did not shock the public more than the acquittal of the adulterous mur- 
deress, Mr. Edwin James is reported to have told the jury, in bis eloquent 
speech, that they would understand that he did not mean to say that the 
prisoner was under any delusions, or that, at the time when he was ad- 
dressing them, she was not, in all probability, perfectly sane ; but he 
hoped to satisfy them that the dreadful deed was committed by her while 
she was under the influence of a temporary frenzy, and of an impulse 
which it was impossible for her to control, . 

Dangerous eloquence this. Every crime is committed under impulse ; 
almost every act of violence is the result of the loss of self control, and 
done “under the influence of a temporary frenzy.” Ira furor brevis 
est ; but where would society be, if such @ moral state were held suffi- 
cient to shield the agent from the sword of the law? 

Dr. Forbes Winslow is reported to have told the court and jury that, 
during a long interview he had with the prisoner in the gaol, he did not 
observe any symptoms of insanity. 


“ Cases of temporary insanity resulting in a desire to commit murder 
or suicide, are (eaid the Doctor) very common. I have known many in- 
stances where the patient has made an attack upon some near relative 
with whom he had previously been on the most affectionate terms, and 
it frequently occurs with mothers and children. In such cases, the pa- 
tient suddenly suffers under a strong homicidal impulse which he cannot 
control ; and it has happened to me to hear a patient bitterly lament 
being under the influence of such an impulse. The impulse is generally 
stronger in proportion as the parties are more nearly and dearly con- 
nected, and to the previous affection existing between them.”’ 

Perilous evidence this. That humane, astute, and learned judge, Mr 
Justice Erle, told the jury, in the course of his admirable summing up, 
that a defence of this character ought to be looked at with great caution 
and jealousy, and that they ought not, where an enormous crime had 
clearly been committed, to acquit a prisoner upon the ground of insa- 
nity, unless there were circumstances surrounding it totally i ctive 
of the enormity of the crime itself, which left no reasonable doubt that 
at the time of its commission the party accused was not in a condition 
of mind to distinguish between right and wrong, or to be aware that he 
was committing a crime. The learned judge then called the attention 
of the jury to the evidence for the prisoner, and said that it appeared to 
be founded upon the supposition that the crime had been committed un- 
der the influence of some uncontrollable impulse, and he said he would 
only observe that this was most dangerous doctrine, for undoubtedly 
every crime was committed under some impulse, and that the object of 
the law was to control impulses of that description, and to prevent 
crime. 


The law so ably laid down by this exemplary judge was no new 40c 
trine. Every one familiar with our courts of justice has heard the same 
rinciples enunciated by the most learned lawyers that ever graced the 
Leech ; but Dr. Prichard has written a book, and it seems that he is fol- 
lowed by some kindred spirits ready to promulgate notions subversive 
of the safety of society, for the jury found Ann Brough Not Guilty 0B 
the ground of Pee 4 
The terms of the old indictmente for murder cut this comfortable “im- 
pulse”’-ground from under the offenders. The grand jury of the county 
presented that 
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ow) of the parish of L., in the said county, gentleman, pot 
Mite dD, oA of Gol k betore bis “ress bat being moved sed 

the instigation of the devil on &c., at &., = 

in the peace of God and of the said Lord the King, then there being, 
feloniously, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought, did make an as 
suult, and that the said P. H., with » certain drawn sword, &c. &. 


r words, the offender was indicted for not having resisted the 

Pca ro epalas to kill, and jaries not having been enlightened by Dr. 

Prichard, or the theories of bis followers, found him guilty if the facts 
were sufficient ; and he was most righteously hanged accordingly. 

If any one should doubt this let him turn back to the old criminal 

records, and then contrast the verdicts of the present day in similar 


cases. 

Examples taken at random will suffice. 

At the beginning of the last century, Thomas Hunter, the son of a 
wealthy farmer in the county of Fife, was tutor in the family of a Mr. 
Gordon, a merchant and bailie of Edinburgh. He had been brought up 
at the University of St. Andrew’s, was a student in divinity, and in- 
tended for holy orders. Mr.Gordon’s two boys were brought up at home 
under his care, and for two years his conduct appeared to be such as to 
merit the approval of their parents aud the esteem of all who knew bim. 
But there was a young woman who attended on Mrs. Gordon and her 
third child, a daughter, and a guilty familiarity had been carried on be- 
tween the attendant and the tutor for a considerable time, without the 
suspicion of avy one in the family. Thrown off their guard by the im- 

nity with which they had indulged themselves, Hunter and his mistress 
forgot to sbut the door of the chamber where they usually met, one after- 
noon when Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were gone on a visit, and the children 
came in and surprised them. The eldest boy had not reached bis tenth 
year, and the guilty lovers appear to have been unconcerned till the ar- 
rival of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon in the evening. But, at supper, the chil- 
dren told enough to satisfy their parents as to the nature of the situa- 
tion in which the lovers had been found. The young woman was ordered 
to leave the house the next day, and Hunter was unfortunately retained 
after a severe reprimand. He pleaded his youth, and was forgiven ; but 
he had been found out, and appears to have given way to the diabolical 
impulse to avenge himself on the innocents who had been the means of 
his detection. 

It was his constant practice, in fine weather, to walk out into the fields 
with his pupils about an heur before dinner, and geuerally the little girl 
accompanied her brothers, The family was at Mr. Gordon’s country- 
house near Edinburgh, and being invited to dine in the city, he and Mrs, 
Gordon were setting out on their visit at the time when the walk was 
usually taken. Mrs. Gordon, actuated probably hy some presentiment 
or maternal instinct, wished to take the children with ber, but her hus- 
band would not consent that the boys should go, and their daughter 
only went with them. It wasin the month of August. 

When they were gone Hunter Jed the boys into the fields, sat down 
on the grass, and while they were pulling flowers and chasing butterflies, 
sharpened bis penknife. _ 

He then called the boys to come to him ; they ran to their tutor and 
the companion of their walks. He upbraided them for telling their pa- 
rents, and told them they were both to die that instant, The terrified 
innocents ran a few yards, but were pursued and brought back by Hun- 
ter, who murdered both with his penknife, confining oue with his knees 
while he cut the throat of his brother, and then dealing in like manner 
with the second. Hunter then ran towards the river apparently with the 
intention of drowning himself, but was pursued and taken. He was tried 
and executed on the 22nd August, 1700, rehearsing the same dreadful 
creed us that lately declared by Barthélemy ; for when, in pursuance of 
his sentence, his right band was struck off before he was drawn up by 
the rope, Hunter called out aloud, “There is no God, [ do not believe 
there is any, and if there were, I set him at defiance!” 

This murder was committed at noonday, in the open fields, and within 
half a mile of Edinburgh. A gentleman walking on the Castle Hill saw 
the whole transaction, und, with several people, ran to the place where 
the victims were lying in their blood. 

If such an act, so committed, be not the result of “ moral insanity,” 
what is it? That the wretch who committed it was most justly hanged 
all but the new school of protectives will allow.—( Zo be concluded 
next week.) 





kutperial Parliament. 


COLONIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


House of Lords, Mfarch 1. 


The Earl of CARNARVON asked if it was the intention of the Go 
vernment to propose a vote of thanks or other acknowledgment to those 
colonies or dependencies of the British Crown which had evinced their 
sympatby with the mother country in the conduct of the war. 

Lord GRANVILLE thought the proper moment was hardly come for 
acknowledging these addresses of sympathy, as some of them had not 
yet been officially communicated to the Government, nor was there any 
precedent for the course proposed by Lord Carnarvon. The noble lord 
might, however, rely on it that the loyalty displayed by the colonies in 
question was deeply appreciated. 

Lord GREY thought the Government ought to be prepared to take 
some decided step in this matter, and that if precedent were to be de- 
parted from such a departure ought to originate with the Government, 
and not to be left to any individual member of the House. 

The Earl of buRBY concurred with Lord Grey in the view he took 
of this matter. The spirit of loyalty and desire for connexion with the 
mother country shown in these colonial addresses ought to be encouraged, 
as well as their offers to provide bodies of troops to act in conjunction 
with the British army. With respect to the proper mode of replying to 
these addresses, he thought the Government should receive and reply to 
them in the first place, and that the addresses and replies should be laid 
before the House, which would then be in a position to testify its concur- 
rence in the gratitude evinced by the Ministers of the Crown for the 
services which had been tendered. 

After some explanations from the Marquis of Lansdowne, it was agreed 
that the addresses and answers should be laid before the House. 


THE LIGHT BRIGADE AT BALAKLAVA. 
Friday, March 2. 

Lord LUCAN said he trusted their lordships would indulge him with 
a few moments, while he explained why he was here and not present at 
the seat of war. Immediately he bad arrived in this country he had 
waited upon the Commander-in-Chief, and had demanded to have his 
conduct investigated by court-martial. Uutil this had taken place, he 
would not make any remarks whatever on the subject. He should mere- 
ly read a portion of the correspondence that had taken place. He enter- 
tained a confident hope that there would be an investigation into his 
conduct by military officers as they would be the most competent judges. 
The noble lord then proceeded to read the correspondence that had taken 
place between Lord Raglan, the home authorities, and himself, with a 
view of showing that he had not misconstrued the order sent to him by 
the Commander-in Chief for the cavalry charge at Balaklava, and he was 
allowed no discretion in respect to it. 

Kari GRANVILLE complained of the irregularities of the proceeding 
of the noble lord. In as much as be (Lord Lucan) bad confiued him- 
self merely to reading of the correspondence, he did not feel it incum- 
bent on him to enter into the question. 


THE CUNARD COMPANY NOT TWICE PAID. 
i Tuesday, Feb. 27. 
During a debate on the Transport service, 
Lord CANNING explained, in answer to the Earl of Hardwicke, that 
& deduction would be made from the postal subsidy granted to the Cu- 
nard line of steamers (and, as we understood, in every other case where 
steamers belonging to a company carrying the mails had been taken up 
as trapeports), so, that, instead of getting the full amount of his subsidy, 
Mr. Cunard would only receive such a sum as should be equivalent to the 
services which he would be able to perform with his reduced fleet. 


A MINISTER FOR THE COLONIES WANTED. 
House of Commons, Monday Feb, 26. 

Mr. HAYTER moved that the Speaker issue his warrant for a new 
writ for the city of London in the room of Lord John Russell, who, since 
his election, had accepted the office of one of Her Majesty’s Principal se- 
cretaries of State. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON.—In consequence of the motion just made, I wish 
to avail myselt of the opportunity of putting a question to the noble lord 
at the head of the Government. It has just been stated that Lord J. 
Russell has accepted the office of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 


and mort] 
with force and arms one S.C., | proceed 


for the Colonial Department? If the noble lord has accepted that office, 
I wish to ask from the noble lord whether Lord J. Russell is about to 
on his mission to Vienna, and, if he is about to there, 
when it may be expected that he will return? I should be glad to 
know also whether there is at present any Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department (cheers), and also whether in the event of the 
noble lord proceeding to Vienna on the mission which he has ac- 
cepted, by whom the duties of Secretary of State for the Colonies 
will be transacted in the absence of the noble lord? (Hear.) I may 
venture to say that, from the limited experience I have bad of the duties 
of that office, there can be nothing more seriously inconvenient to the 
transaction of public business than to have any protracted absence ou the 
part of the Minister who holds the seals for the colonies. (Cheers.) 
There are several colonial questions of great interest pending. I have 
had an interview with a gentleman who lately held a high position in 
the colony of Victoria, who has, at great inconvenience, left bis family in 
a distant part of England, and who is now waiting in London to give 
the benefit of his advice in settling the new constitution of the colony of 
Victoria. There is also in London another gentleman of great eminence 
belonging to New South Wales, who has left his family on the continent, 
and who is now in London, to give his assistance in pressing forward the 
constitution of New South Wales. Under these circumstances, I feel jus- 
tified in putting a question on this subject, and [ hope, if it be true that 
that Lord J. Russell is about to be intrusted with the seals of the Colonial 
Department, we shall hear that the noble lord will very sbortly retarn 
to England to prevent that extreme public inconvenience which must re- 
sult from his protracted absence. (Hear.) 

Mr. ROEBUCK.—Before the noble lord answers that question I beg to 
state that I have been in communication with a gentleman who is here 
as a delegate from Newfoundland. He has already waited upon tbree 
separate Colonial Ministers. [A laugb.] If Lord J. Russell be appointed, 
and he attends on him, that will make the fourth. Now, as that gentle- 
man is in this country seeking, on the part of the House of Assembly of 
Newfoundland, the removal of the Governor—nothing less—I think it 
will be seen that the question of the right hon. baronet is of great impor- 
tance. (Hear, Hear.] 

Lord PALMERSTON.—Lord John Russell has accepted the office of 
one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. The department 
which he will undertake will be the Colonial Department. He pro- 
ceeds, nevertheless, on his mission to Vienna, and, in the meanwhile, my 
right bon. friend who lately held that office will undertake to be answer- 
able that no public inconvenience arises from the temporary absence of 
my noble friend. {Hear, hear.] There is, as the right bon. baronet well 
knows, a permanent Unader-Secretary and a permanent Assistant Under- 
Secretary. The political Under-Secretary is not yet named, but he will 
be appoiated in a very short time. It is impossible for me to state the 
precise period when my noble friend will retucn, but I have no reason for 
supposing, whichever way the negotiation terminates, that my noble 
friend’s absence will be so protracted as the right hon. baronet thinks. 
{Hear.] 

The motion was then agreed to. 


YORKSHIREMEN COMPLAINING. 
Tuesday, Feb. 27. 


Sir BULWER LYTTON presented a petition from Saddleworth, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, signed by more than 2,000 persons. The pe- 
titioners stated that they learnt with deep horror and alarm that our 
army in the Crimea had been perishing for want of the common necessa- 
ries of life, and that many of those heroes who gained the battles of Al- 
ma and Inkermann and the laurels of Balaklava bad fallen victims to 
disease occasioned by want of proper food and clothing The petitioners 
further declared their deep indignation was aggravated by the fact that 
Parliament bad voted liberal supplies, and would have voted more money 
if required, while private benevolence bad been engaged in an unprece- 
dented degree in administering to the wants of the troops. In vain was 
it to say that such disasters were unavoidable, because when the peti- 
tioners looked to the state of the French army they were struck with the 
great superiority of management, and were forced to condemn our own 
as a paintul exhibition of ignorance and imbecility. They considered 
there must have been the most culpable neglect among high authorities, 
and the higher the authorities, in their opinion, the greater was the guilt. 
The petitioners then applied to the late Government—or rather the late, 
before the very late Goverament—uncomplimentary expressions which 
it was unnecessary to repeat, and proceeded to express their disapproba- 
tion of a return to office of any members of the Cabinet who bad been con- 
demned. They humbly prayed that while the House insisted on the most 
rigid and searching inquiry, they should take means to remove at once 
from the public service all persons, from the highest to the lowest by 
whose fault, neglect, or connivance the public money had been misap- 

ropr:ated, our soldiers left to starve, and the character of the nation 
owered for the practical wisdom of its councils and the successful energy 
ofits arms. [Hear, hear.] 


RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 
Friday, Feb. 23. 


On the motion that the Speaker leave the chair to go into committee 
on the Army Service Act Amendment Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he wished to make inquiry of the Secretary of War 
or for War—he aid not know the precise office which the hon. gentleman 
filled—and if he could not give any explanation, he would asi the First 
Minister of the Crown a question with reference to what had been stated 
in another place when this bill was under discussion. He found it was 
reported that, in reference to the recruiting for the army, the Minister of 
War made use of these words :—“ The attention of Government has been 
much directed, my lords, to the recruiting of the army, and there can be 
no question that means must be found—if not gentle, then they must be 
found by compulsion—for recruiting the ranks of Her Majesty’s service in 
order to enable this war to be carried on with vigour.’”’ As he could 
not conceive that the Minister of War intended the meaning conveyed by 
those words, and presuming he must have alluded to the militia, and not 
to the army, though speaking of recruiting for the army, he wished to 
have the matter explained by the First Minister of the Crown, whether 
this compulsion, contemplated for some service or other, did not apply, if 
it applied at all, to the militia and not to the army ? 

Lord PALMERSTON replied, that if stringent means were necessary 
to replenish the ranks of the army, those stringent means would entirely 
consist of an increase of bounty. (A laugh.) As to the militia, the 
Government had power by law to resort to the ballot, but he should be 
extremely uawilling to have recourse to it, because the militia had had 
its ranks filled by voluntary enlistment to a most satisfactory degree, 
and those men who had entered had conducted themselves in so admirable 
and exemplary a manner that he should not willingly resort to anything 
which would in any degree weaken that voluntary enlistment which had 
been so generously and nobly displayed by the people of this country. 
(Cheers.) He was sure the words quoted never were uttered by his noble 
friend as relating to the army, and that he could only have said, if the 
militia should fail by voluntary enlistment, it might be necessary, in 
certain eventualities, to have recourse to the ballot. (Hear.) 

Mr. GIBSON did not presume to impute that it was intended such 
should be the meaning of the words, The Minister of War was report- 
ed in all the public papers to have used the word “ compulsion.” 

Major REED asked whether the doing away with the system of pur- 
chase would not be a greater inducemeut to eolistment than having re- 
course to the ballot? 

Lord PALMERSTON was understood to say the system of purchase 
had no application to the militia. 





THE LIGHT CAVALRY AT BALAKLAVA. 


The following is a copy of the letter addressed by Lord Lucan to Lord 
Raglan complaining of the expression used in Lord Raglan’s despatch 
describing the charge at Balaklava :— 

. “ Balaklava, Nov. 30, 1854. 

“My Lord,—In your Lrodship’s report of the cavalry actiou of Bala- 
klava of the 25th ult., given in the papers which have just arrived from 
England, you observe, * That from some misconception of the instruction 
to advance, the Lieutenant-General considered that he was bound to at- 
tack at all bazards, and he accordingly ordered Lord Cardigan to move 
forward with the Light Brigade.’ Surely, my lord, this isa grave charge, 
and an imputation reflecting seriously on my professional character. 1 
‘cannot remain silent. It is, I feel, incumbent on me to state those facts 
which 1 cannot doubt must clear me from what I respectfully submit is 
altogether unmerited. ‘he cavalry was formed to support an intended 
movement of the infantry, when Capt. Nolan, the aide-de-camp of the 
Quartermaster-General came up to me at speed, and placed in my hands 
this written instruction :— 

*** Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to the front, follow 
the enemy, and try to prevent the soomy Carrying away the guns. Troop of 
Horse Artillery may accompany. French cayalry is on oar lett. 


“After carefully reading this order I hesitated, and urged the useless- 
neas of euch an attack and the dangers attending it. The a 

in @ most authoritative tone, stated that they were Lord ’s orders 
that the cavalry should attack immediately. I asked bim ‘ Where, and 
what to do?’ as neither enemy nor guos were witbin sight. He replied, 
in a most disrespectfal but significant manner, pointing to the further end 
of the valley— There, my , is your enemy; there are your guns.’ 
So distinct in my opinion was your written instraction, and so positive 
and urgent were the orders delivered the aide-de-camp, that I felt it 
was imperative on me to obey, and I informed Lord Cardigan tbat he 
was to advance ; and to the objections be made, and in which I entirely 
agreed, I replied that the order was from your lordship. Having de- 
cided, against my conviction, to make the movement, I did all in my 
power to render it as little perilous as possible. I formed the bri in 
two lines and led to its support two regiments of heavy cavalry, the 
Scots Greys and Royals, and only halted them when they had reached 
the spot from which they could protect the retreat of the Light Cavalry 
in the event of their being pursued by the enemy, and when, ba 
already lost many officers and men by the fire from the batteries 
fort, any further advance would have exposed them to destruction. 

“ My lord, I considered at the time—I am still of the same opinion— 
that 1 followed the only course open to me. Asa ioesetenslibenene, 
doubtless, I have discretionary power ; but to take upon myself to dis- 
obey an order written by my Commander-in-Chief within a few minutes 
of its delivery, and given from an elevated position commanding an en- 
tire view of all the batteries and the position of the enemy, would bave 
been nothing less than direct disobedience of orders, without any other 
reason than that I preferred my own opinion to that of my 
and, in this instance, must have exposed me and the cavalry to aeper- 
sions against which it might have been difficult to defend ourselves, 

“ It should also be remembered that the aide-de-camp, well informed 
of the intentions of his General and the objects he had in view, after first 
insisting on an immediate charge, then placed himself in front of one of 
the leading squadrons, where he fell the first victim. 
“I did not dare so to disobey your lordship, and it is the opinion of 
every officer of rank in this army to whom I have shown your instructions 
that it was not possible for me to do so. 
“T hope, my lord, that I have stated the facts temperately and in a 
becoming and respectful manner, as it has been my wish todo. I am 
confident that it will be your desire todo me justice. I will only ask 
that your lordship should kindly give the same publicity to this letter 
that bas been given to your report, as I am sensitively anxious to satisfy 
my Sovereign, my military superiors, and the public that I have not on 
this unbappy occasion shown myself undeserving of their confidence or 
unfitting the command which I hold.—I have the honour to be &c., 

“ Lucan, Lt.-Gen., Commanding Cavairy Division. 
“ H. E. the Commander of the Forces.’’ 


CHARACTER OF THE LATE CZAR. 
BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 


In the receutly published second volume of Sir Archibald Alison’s 
* History of Europe” (new series), we find the following striking portrait 
of the late Emperor of Rassia :-— 
Nicholas I. is the greatest sovereign that Russia bas known since Pe- 
ter the Great ; in some respects he is greater than Peter himself. Not 
leas energetic in character and ardent in improvement than his illustrious 
predecessor, he is more thoroughly rational, and he bas hrought the na- 
tion forward more completely in the path which nature had pointed out 
for it. Peter was a Russian only in his despotism: his violence, his 
cruelty, his beneficence, bis ardour for improvement, his patriotic ambi- 
tion, were all borrowed from the States of Western Europe. As these 
States were greatly further advanced in the career of civilization than 
bis was, his reforms were in a great part premature, his improvements 
abortive, his refinements superficial. He aimed at doing by imperial 
what so many ardent men have endeavoured to effect by democratic 
despotism—to ingraft on one nation the institutions of another, and to 
reap from the infancy of civilization the fruits of its maturity. The at- 
tempt failed in his hands, as it has ever done in those of his republican 
imitators, as it will do in those of their successors, whether on the throne 
or in the tribune, to the end of the world. His civilization was all ex- 
ternal merely ; it made a brilliant appearance, but it did not extend be- 
neath the surface, and left untouched the strength and vitale of the State. 
He flattered himself he had civilized Russia, because he ruled by a 
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esi , On the other hand, is essentially Russian in all his ideas. He 
is heart and soul patriotic, not merely in wisb, but in spirit and thought. 
He wishes to improve and elevate his country, and he bas done mach to 
effect that noble object ; but he desires to do so by developing, not 
changing the pational spirit, by making it become a first Russia, not a 
second France or Eogland. He has adopted the maxim of Montesquieu, 
that no nation ever attained to real greatness but by institutions in ¢an- 
formity with its spirit, He is neither led away by the thirst for sudden 
mechanical improvement, like Peter. nor the praises of philosophers, like 
Catherine, nor the vigions of inexperienced philanthropy, like Alexander. 
He has not attempted to erect a capital in a pestileatial marsh, and done 
so at the expense of a hundred thousand lives ; nor has he dreamt of mys- 
tical regeneration with a visionary sybil, and made sovereigns put their 
hands to aholy alliance from her influence. He neither corresponds with 
French atheists, nor English democrats ; he despises the praise of the first, 
he braves the hostility of the last. His maxim is to take them as they 
are, and suppose them neither better nor worse. He is content to let 
Russia grow up in a Russian garb, animated with a Russian spirit, and 
moulded by Russian institutious, without the aid either of Parisian com- 
munism or British liberalism. The improvements he has effected in the 
government of his dominions have heen vast, the triumphs with which his 
external policy have been attended unbounded ; but they have all been 
achieved, not in imitation of, but in opposition to, the ideas of western 
Europe. They bespeak, not less than his internal government, the na- 
tional character of his policy. But if success is the test of worldly wis- 
dom, he has not been far wrong in his system, for he bas passed the 
Balkan, heretofore impervious to his predecessors ; he has conquered 
Poland, converted the Eaxine into a Russian lake, planted the cross on 
the bastions of Erivan, and opened through subdued Hungary a path to 
Constantinople. ; 

Nature bas given him all the qualities fitted for sueh an elevated 
destiny. A lofty stature and princely air give additional influence toa 
majestic countenance, in which the prevailing character is resolution, 
yet not unmixed with sweetness. Like Wellington, Cesar, and many 
other of of the great men recorded in history, his expression has become 
more intellectual as he advanced in years, aod became exercised in the 
duties of sovereignty, instead of the stern routine of military discipline 
Exemplary in all the relations of private life, a faithful husband aad av 
affectionate father, he has exhibited in a brilliant court, and when sur 
rounded by every temptation which life can offer, the simplicity and 
affections of patriarchal life. Yet is he not a perfect character. His 
virtues often border upon vices. His excellencies are akin to defects. 
Deeply impressed with the responsibility of bis situation, bis firmness has 
sometimes become sterness, his sense of justice degenerated into severity. 
[Sir Archibald explains, in a foot note :—“ It is in regard to political 
offences of a serious dye, however, that this severity chiefly applies.”’] 
He knows bow to distinguish the innocent from the guilty, and has often 
evinced a noble and magnanimous spirit in separating the one from the . 
other, and showing oblivion of injury, even kindness to the relatives of 
those who had conspired against his throne and life; but towards the 
guilty themselves he has not been equally compassionate. He has not 
always let the passion of the contest pass away witb its termination, He 
is an Alexander the Great in resolution, but not in magnanimity. He 
wants the last grace in the heroic character—he does not know how to 
forgive. 





SUCCESSFUL AFRICAN EXPLORATION, 

The recent expedition up the Chadda has met with a success unexam- 
pled in the history of African explorations. The expedition arose out of 
a discovery made by Dr. Barth. Before that enterprising traveller set 
out on bis perhaps fatal journey to Timbuctoo, he had made an excursion 
to the South of Lake Chad ; and on bis way he crossed a river of consi- 
derable magnitude, flowing Westward, which he rightly conjectured to 
be the Chadda, an Eastern branch of the Niger. When this intelligence 
reached the Foreign Office, Lord Clarendon proposed to the Admiralty 
that a steamer should be sent up the Chadda from the sea, to ascertain 
ite character and open a communication with the overland explorers, Dr. 
Barth and Dr. Vogel. It so bappened that, in 1852, Mr. Macgregor Laird 
had offered to provide a steamer for the exploration of auy of the African 
rivers ; and he was called upon by the Admiralty te submit a plan of 
operations to them. The plan he eemt in was adopted : the Government 
agreed to pay £5000 as its coutribution ; and Mr. Laird contracted to 








taries of State. The goestion I wish to put to the noble lord is, whether 
the office which Lord J. Russell has accepted is that of Secretary of State 
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thropic character ; and it was hoped t 
Sotamees the vessel to be employed would fail to excite the jealousies 
of the native caiefs on the banks river, who readily welcome trad- 
ing adventurers. Captain Becroft, so well and so long known ia connex- 
ion with the Niger, volunteered for the service, and was busily engaged 
preparing for it, when death removed from the scene of his usefulness this 
remark able man,—who, individually, perhaps has done more good during 
his residence of twenty-two years at Fernando Po than any other Euro- 
in those parte. Dr. Baikie, R.N., acd Dr. Bleek, a ane philo- 
were the two other Government officers appointed to ascend the 
Chadda. Mr. Laird named his steamer the Pleiad, and she sailed from 
Liverpool in May last; calling at Sierra Leone for interpreters, and at 
the Kroo coast for Kroomen ; discharging her European crew at Sierra 
Leone and Fernando Po. She left that island for the Niger on the 8th 
July. with a complement of sixty-six—twelve Europeans, and the re- 
mainder Africans. Nine of the Europe .as were the officers of the Pleiad ; 
three were Government officers—Dr. Baikie, Mr. May, who had volun- 
teered from her Majesty’s ship Crane, and an assistant to Dr. Baikie. 
Dr. Bleek had invalided from Fernando Po. The Reverend Mr. Crowther, 
of the Church Missionary Society, accompanied the expedition, on the 
invitation of Mr. Laird; and the remainder were Africans of different 
tribes to serve as interpreters, and Kroomen, forming the working crew 
of the vessel. 

After an absence of four months the Pleiad returned to Fernando Po, 
without the loss ofa single man; and on Monday evening this week, Dr. 
Baikie, in robust health, read a paper at the Geographical Society, de- 
tailing the results of the expedition. These may be briefly summed up : 
1. The exploration of the river Chadda 250 miles beyond the point 
reached by Allen and Oldfield in 1833. 2. The unprecedented return of 
the whole number of Europeans employed in the expedition, without a 


hese results may be attributed to three causes. First, to the descrip- 
tion of vessel employed. The Pieiad is the first exploring vessel ever 
fitted with the screw-propeller. She is built on the mode! of the famous 
yacht America ; displacement is procured by breadth, not length ; and 
with the propeller lifted, the Pletad is a fast-sailing schooner, 100 feet 
dong by 24 feet beam. The peculiarity of her build enabled her to make 
the voyage out to the ecene of operations without the necessity of taking 
in fuel of green wood upon the coast, which is sure to engender fever : 
and her shortness rendered her more manageable in the river. 

Secondly, to the free use of quinine both asa preventive of and a re- 
medy for fever; to the regular use of Burnett’s disinfecting fluid ; to 
keeping the bildges clean ; to scraping the decks, in place of washing 
them ; and to boiling the water used for drinking.—Thirdly, to entering 
the river at the proper season, while its waters were rising. 

We may therefore consider this expedition to mark a new era in Afri- 
can exploration. As far as the banks of the river were concerned, the 
elements of disease were as rife as io the Government expedition of 1842, 
which ascended the river in August, and lost forty-two men in one-half 
the time that the Pleiad remained iu theriver. It is demonstrated that 
@ well-planned, well-officered expedition, can survey these great arteries 
ofthe African continent in safety ; that the veil can be safely lifted from 
the mysterious interior ; and that a few thousand pounds judiciously 
epread over eight or ten years will remove the blank between the Niger 
and the [odian Ocean which now deforms our maps. 

It would be unfair to the leaders of former expeditions, not to state 
that the successful treatment of fever by quinine, to which evidently the 
immunity from mortality is to be mainly attributed, was not known, or 
at all events not practised, when they were undertaken: but, to show 
the marked difference, we subjoin the mortality of four expeditions con- 
mected with the Niger.—In 1805—Mungo Park left the Gambta with 
thirty-eight Europeans; seven of whom survived to reach the Niger at 

and the remainder perished, either from disease or with their in- 

leader on theriver. In 1816—out of Captain a expedition 

to Congo, then supposed to be the embouchure of the Niger, only one 

man escaped. In 1832-’33—the Liverpool expedition lost forty out of 

—— Europeans. In 1842—Buxton’s expedition, under Captain 

, R.N., lost forty-two out of one hundred and forty-five Whites.— 
London paper, Feb. 17. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


the front of the parapets, and square the embrasures as if they were 
cabinetenabers turaoing out Christmas pre-ents.”’ 


A Mors Cueermse Account.—“ Affairs are drawing ‘o a climax, and 
I fear an intense longing for blood—fresh blood—is sp eading over us. 
The two Grand Dukes have returned to Sebastopol, and in cons:quence 
increased activity is displayed ian the sortie line. The weather has been 
remarkably mild, even warm, during the day, with slight frosts at night 
which turn to rain, but the wind is cold, from the west. Almest all the 
men are housed, and this, with the warm clothing and improved feeling, 
has bad a very material influence on their health ; it has almost doubled 
our strength. Last week report said there were but 9,000 effective men, 
now we are certain of double that number. Our medical officer has but 
fourteen sick, instead of twenty-six ; so no wonder to find us cheery and 
anxious for a brush with the Russians. Our enemies have not been idle 
in strengthening every point, and they are pow preparing for a second 
grand attack upon our position, not having received sufficient warning 
from Inkermann. We know they are collecting in great force about 
three miles from this, on the Woronzoff road, to attack Balaklava on the 
extreme right. When they do come, I can promise them a warm recep- 
tion. We are now kept in constant readiness for the attack, and our fel- 
lows were delighted last night when the order was issued—‘ Prepare for 
action.’ Despite of cold, wind, rain, hail, snow, and short commons, we 
only want the enemy before us to rouse up the old blood. So, as we 
have beaten them up-hill at Alma and down-bill at Inkermann, I have 
not a doubt we can do so again. The warm clothing, good boots, good 
food, comfortable houses, now rapidly rising up around us, lime-juice, 
lemons, oranges, preserved meats, and potatoes, have done more in oue 
week than it is possible to imagine.”—Eziract from the letter of an 
officer, Turkoman’s Valley, Feb. 2. 


Zovave INSUBORDINATION.—The Constantinople correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, atter describing the impatience of the Zouaves for 
an assault, states that a large armed deputation waited on General 
Canrobert to insist that he should give orders for storming, and to declare 
that unless the orders were given at once they themselves would make 
an attack forthwith. The General tried to reason with them, but they 
only became more obstinate and determined. Seeing that some decisive 
step must be taken to preserve authority and prevent iusurrection, Canro- 
bert ordered out the 47th regiment of the line, and having seized the ring- 
leaders in this demand @ Ja Zouave, shot twelve of them in presence of the 
whole camp—a piece of energetic action which had at once the happy 
effect of rendering the survivors much more satisfied with the conduct of 
the siege, and less disposed to try the resisting power of Fort Constan- 
tine, and its sister batteries, on their own account. This affair, (says the 
correspondent,) which I have every reason to believe real, was, of course, 
as much as possible hushed up in the camp; but that it is not a mere 
idle rumor I may venture to assert, having heard of it from a source 
not likely to be misinformed. 


THE LATE MR. WILLIAM POOLE. 
To THE Epiror or THE “ New York ALBION.” 


Sir,—You have been pleased in your last two issues to make certain 
injurious remarks as to the social standing of the late Bill Poole, and 
to insinuate that he was too obscure a personage for the tremendous 
demonstration made at his funeral by our sympathising citizens. 

It is very possible, sir, that in that aristocratic and cold-hearted coun- 
try whose mouth-piece here you profess to be, our deceased friend would 
have failed to acquire much social distinction ; but in the chivalrous land 
of France where true renown is never slighted, he was so well known 
and appreciated, that his Majesty Louis Philippe had a fine frigate named 
after him, and gave the command of her to bis son, the Prince de Join- 
ville, when he went to St. Helena to take home the body of Napoleon. 

To be sure, the Minister of Marine has made a slight mistake in the 
orthography, but the French are famous for mis spelling foreign names, 
and the intention to compliment our brave countryman is quite beyond 
question.— Yours, without much respect, JEFFERSON Brick. 

New York, March 20, 1855. 


We have to thank the waggish Mr. Brick for his able exposition of the 
cognomen La Belle Poule, which bas sometimes puzzled translators. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 





The variety in ball dresses is so great that it is difficult ta seleét, but 
‘we must cite a beautiful evening toilette of soierie, worked with velvet 
foilage. The coiffure accompanying it is composed of shaded green 
velvet vine leaves, with silver stalks and tendrils. They bave all low 
bodies. The bair placed in flat bandeaux, slightly covering the fore- 
head ; a broad plait of hair is brought very forward, and has a wreath af 
vine leaves twisted round it, and at unequal distances a bunch of grapes 
oy ob peepee For “ at home” dress, vestes, or more properly speak- 
ing, ies of velvet, are much worn. We have seen one lately of black 
velvet, trimmed round the edge of the deep basquines, and up the front, 
‘with a band of jet beads, worked in a graceful design of vine leaves and 
grapes. Attention is already being paid to the preparation of straw for 
bonnets, particularly the Belgian straw, which will, doubtless, be much 


The Moniteur announces the loss of a French frigate, with 
troops, in the Straits of Bonifacio. All perished ; four hundred or up 
wards.——A paper is now going the rounds of the city for signatures, re- 
commending the Common Council to purchase the Crystal Palace for 
the use of the city. It can be purchased for $200,000, about one third of 
its first cost. The memorial says that the edifice can be profitably con- 
verted into a large central distributing market.——French papers 
mention that the city of Catania, in Italy, had been almost destroyed by 
an earthquake. Street-sweeping machines are on trial here.—— 
Mr. Soulé has declined the invitation to a public reception at a dinner or 
otherwise, tendered to him by the Cuban Juntaof New York. The wisest 
thing we ever heard of his doing. A Major-Gen. James Arlington 
Bennett, offers, through the Herald, for the sum of ten millions of dollars 
to be paid by a voluntary poll tax of 50 cents and upward, each, to take 





worn. For dinner and opera dress, the bodies are low and cut square, 
trimmed with floating ribbons on the front of the body. Basques con- 
tinge to be worn for toilette de ville; the only novelty is that they are 
plaited instead of being plain, as formerly. Bands of plush on flounces 
of taffetas dresses have become too common to be worn by any Jady of 
true fasbion. Spotted tulle is much worn by young ladies. Double 
ekirts, or skirts with flounces, are aniversally adopted. Some very 
tty dresses are made of shaded y, pink, or blue taffetas, with 
ounces trimmed with wreaths formed of peacock feathers interlaced in 
@ most beautiful manner. The basques are trimmed with smaller feath 
ers to match. Three sleeves placed one over the other are terminated 
by the same ornament, and raised on the inside of the arm by rosettes of 
tibbon of the shades of the feathers. A row of rosettes is placed up the 
front. Speaking of feather trimmings, we must mention those composed 
of pertridge feathers in detached bunches, which are most used on toilette 
liges, and are exceedingly pretty on grey, black, or deep blue mate- 
An elegant dress is composed of straw-coloured crape, the skirt 
‘trimmed with three flounces slashed at the edges, and bound with very 
marrow violet velvet. A delicate velvet heartsease is placed at each 
point of the slash. The body and sleeves trimmed to match, and bou- 
juets of the same flowers with long hanging foliage ornament the shoul- 
dies and front of the body. 

Young ladies wear large capes, a kind of camail, descending lower than 
the waist, made of white of coloured satin, lined and wadded, and trimmed 
round with swansdown. These capes, which are thrown over the shoul- 
-ders to enter the ball or concert room, are fastened round the throat by 
“a broad satin ribbon. For walking costume, velvet manteaux are in 
‘great demand. The Talma Rotonde, or Burnous forms, are the most gen- 
erally adopted. The difference consists chiefly in the manner of dispos- 
ing the plaits so as to form the sleeves. Sometimes a sleeve is added. 
‘Velvet vests are much worn at home; they fit the figure closely, and 
have very deep barques, embroidered with jet beads, representing vine- 
leaves and grapes, and are open in front. The sleeves are very large 
and equare at bottom, in the Greek style, being open to the bend of 
the arm, and trimmed with the border of embroidery. Plain covered 
bonnets are the fashion, and will be so during the winter. The only 
novelty just now consists in the trimming. Wide blonde continues to be 
much used at the edyes of the bonnets, forming narrow falls, and pro- 
‘ducing a very elegant effect ; the inside of fronts are always trimmed 
with blonde, mixed with flowers and ribbons. The head-dresses are par- 
dicularly recherchés. Rose leaves are much in favour—Le Follet. 


_-—>__ 


WAR ITEMS. 


A British Prisoxer REtcrnING To Camp.—Some of the doleful re- 
porters tell us that the allied soldiers rejoice at being made prisoners of 
war. The following extract from a letter of the 10tb ult. induces a doubt 
whether the Rurrian fortress bas many attractions for the captive—“A 
man of the &8ib Regiment, who bad been taken prisoner in a sortie a few 
nights go, made bis escape on Friday night, and came into camp in 
@ most miteradle condition, bis bands and knees being terribly cut and 
Jacerated. He stated that he bad crawled away over a place strewed 
‘thickly for a great distance with broken glass. His sufferings magnified 
the space, no doubt, but be said be bad struggled on over a mile and a- 
balf of this awiul causeway. The description he gave of the condition of 
the garrircn would be encoureging to us if it could be altogether relied 
upon. The poor fellow said be bad been ¥ badly fed lately, and bad 
bad only a piece of black sour bread and a giass of weak wine fur some 
time past ; the dead were lying in the streets, and fearful sickness was ra- 
ging among the Russian toldiery. If euch be the case, the extraordinary 
pie | ¥iib which they labour at the works is the more astonishing and 

table tv them. They finich the face of the earthworks, and polish 


the island of Cuba in one campaign of six months, the general govern- 
ment not to be in any way concerned.” Contracts are in fashion. 

Capt. Galloway, R. E., a great promoter of manly sports, having given a 
silver snuff-box as a prize for the best man in the Montreal Curling Clubs, 
it has been won by Col. Dyde. Letters are making their appearance 
in the English papers complaining of the non-return of goods sent to the 
New York Exhibition——On Tuesday, the 29th ult., the Duke of Cam- 
bridge took his seat in the House of Lords, for the first time since his re- 
turn from the Crimea. Letters from Simpheropol, in the Gazette Rus- 
se, say that the oldest inhabitant of the Crimea cannot remember a win- 
ter so severe as the presrent——Some political arrests amongst high- 
placed personages are said to have taken place in Paris.——Laysel, a 
French Chemist, asserts that if tea is ground like coffee, before hot water 
is poured upon it, it will yield nearly double the amount of its exhilara- 
ting qualities -—M. Berryer’s long- postponed reception as a member of 
the French Academy bas taken place. His speech. which occupied an 
hour and a half in delivery, was warmly applauded.——Last year the 
average price of wheat was 72s. 5d. per qr., which is higher than it has 
been for any year since 1819, when it was 74s, 6d. per qr.—The French 
troops at Rome are to be reduced to 3,000, and at Civita Vecchia to 500. 
Those of Austria in the Papal States are also to be reduced to about the 
same number.—J. L. Davies, Esq., has been returned M.P. for Cardigan, 
and L. L. Dillwyn, .. for Swansea, in place of Messrs. Loveden and 
Vivian, deceased.——The friends of the late Lt..Gen. Sir Walter Raleigh 
Gilbert, Bart, G.C.B., have determined on erecting a monument to his 
memory on the Beacon at Bodmin, in Cornwall. The Beacon contains 
174 acres, rises 515 feet above the level of the sea, and can be seen from 
Fuwey to Padstow.——The sale of the old South Sea House, London, 
attracted an extremely crowded attendance. The biddings commenced 
at £25,000, and after a spirited competition the hammer fell at £55,750. 
The purchaser was Mr. Marsh Nelson, the architect, but whether on his 
own behalf, or for a society, did not transpire——Her Majesty the 
Queen, and Prince Albert, have forwarded to the Bishop of London a 
eum of £300, as a joint contribution to the “ Association for Promoting 
the Relief of the Destitution in the Metropolis.”——Mons. Soyer has gone 
to Scutari, at the desire of her Majesty’s Government, for the purpose of 
superintending the dietary at the hospital there——Admiral Nachimoff 
received from the late Czar the order of the White Eagle, as a reward for 
his services at Sebastopol. He deserved it.——The will of the late Earl 
of Leitrim contains a passage addressed to his son, begging him not to 
adopt the very contemptible modern fashion of looking down upon his 
country. Attachment to Ireland, he says, and attachment to England 
are perfectly compatible. without either r :nouncing the former or feeling 
jealous of the latter——Five persons have lost their lives this season on 
the ice in St. James’s-park, London.——Gold mines of extraordinary 
richness have been discovered in Turu Assu, in the province of Maran- 
ham.——A clerk from the War-office has been ordered to Sinope, to Su- 
perintead the outlay of £50,000, for the purchase of mules! So say the 
London papers.——A letter from Bona in Algeria of the 12th, announces 
the destruction in that = by fire of the British steamer Petrel, laden 
with bay for the army in the Crimea.——The Sardinian emigrants, by 
the Geneys from Genoa, have been under notice of the authorities, as in 
a state of destitution. The Sardinian Consul has however promptly fur- 
nished the means of providing for their necessities. ——Letters trom Sca- 
tari inform us that Miss Nightingale has been attacked by fever, but, we 
are bappy to say, she has nearly recovered her health.—— Large orders 
for rifles and other arms have been given lately by the British Govern- 
ment to American manufacturers.——The Americans residing in Paris 
gave a grand ball on the evening of the 22nd ult., in Herz’s great room, 





in honour of Wasbington’s birthday. Amongst the personages of dis- 
tinction present were the Minister of Foreiga Affairsand Madame Drouyn 
, de Lbuys, Lord and Lady Cowley, several Ministers, and most of the 


Corps Diplomatique.——The original MS. of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Kenil- 
worth” was sold lately in London for £41, and has been most 

secured for the British Museum. The sum its last possessor gave 

was ooly £16.—-Mrs, Fauny Kemble Butler has been giving renting 
from Shakepeare in Cheltenham, but the local pa say there was lit- 
tle to show that the reading sufficient interest to induce the 
fashionables to abandon for an hour their habitual parsuits-———Com- 
panies of firemen are to be sent off immediately to Constantinople to pre- 
vent accidents, as it is said that Russian agents are employed to burn 
the arsenals, &c., of the Allies The great Highland road, as well as 
the road from Huntly to Inverness, has been so blocked up with the snow 
that the ordinary mail-coaches were stopped for several days, and the 
mails conveyed by gigs or saddle-horses——The Emperor of Austria 
as a mark of his admiration for Lieut. J. Gérard, the celebrated lion- 
killer, has just sent him (through the Austrian Embassy at Paris) a very 
handsome double-barrelled rifle carbine and superb hunting-knife.—— 
Mr. Logan, the Geologist, and Dr. Taché, M. P. P., are appointed Cana- 
dian Commissioners to go to Paris to attend the coming World’s Fair. 
Canadians in Paris are constituted honorary members.——The Canadians 
are agitating the subject of the introduction of a decimal coinage or 
currency in the Provinces.——Lieut. J. Harstene, of the U. 8. Navy, late 
of the California mail steamer J//inois, has been appointed to command 
the new Arctic Search Expedition. The Secretary of the Navy has 
purchased at fifty thousand dollars, the steam propeller City of Boston, 
She will go on the expedition as soon as refitted, probably June Ist. 

It is stated that the President was advised by the Senate, before its ad- 
jouroment, to notify Denmark of the intention of the U.S. government 
to terminate the payment of the Sound tonnage duties, and that notice to 
that effect has already been transmitted to the Danish authorities. -—No 
professional man lives so much from hand to mouth as a dentist——A 
tailor, who had made a gentleman’s coat and vest too small, was ordered 
to take them home and let them out. Some days after, the tailor told 
the gentleman that his garments happening to fit a countryman of his, 
he had Jet them out at a shilling per week.——The wise Jury, who under 
@ pains-taking Coroner lately enquired into the death of a very noted 
individual, in this city, returned for their verdict that he came to his dea 
by a gun-shot wound froma pistol / 








AMUSEMENTS IN THE OITY. 





BRoapway THEATRE. Mr. Forrest. 








UCKLEY’S MINSTRELS, 539 Broadway.—Monday Evening, 
MAKCH 2, AND ALL THIs WSEK, Donizet:i’s beauutul Upera 


L’ELISIR D’ AMOUR ; or, THE LOVE SPELL. 
in Two Acts with New Scenery, Dresses, &c., &c. 
G. 8. BUCKLEY. | DR. DELCAMARO 
MISS ELEANOR.| BELOORE........ 
Soldiers, Villagers, &c., by the Company. 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 


Time Altered.—Concert commences at \; before 8 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents, 


W. PERCIVAL. 
....-R. B. BUCKLEY. 


Preceding the Opera, 





G EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
MW WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. aedene meena 


GEO. CHMIST Y, ¢ Proprietors. 


OUPIL & CO. res tfully inform the public that the 
have on exhibition. for a short time ouly, at their Fine Art Galery, Ne. 366 Br 
Painting by Horace Verner. 
THE BRETHREN OF JOSEPH. 
Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission ree. 


will 
way, the 


Drep.—At Bath, England, on 27th February, Lieut.-Colonel John Bradish, 
of H.B.M. service, in the 75th year of his age. 
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Mr. GrorGe TREHERN is an authorised agent for making the collections in 
the a of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, &c., &c., for this 
Journal. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1855. 
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Gleanings from Old Material. 

The mail by the Liverpool steamer of the 3rd inst, had not come to 

hand, when we made up our last weekly summary. Whilst waiting 

therefore a fresh arrival, we turn to the files of English papers before us, 

at once for the purpose of correcting some telegraphic mis-statements, 
and of adding a few omitted items. 

In respect to the new Administration, a paragraph from the London 
Globe, cited below, fills up two or three of the gaps. Mr. Vernon Smith 
succeeds Sir Charles Wood at the Board of Controul for the affairs of 
India ; the Earl of Carlisle really does become her Majesty’s Vicegerent 
in Ireland ; and Sir Robert Peel (of all men) is turned over from the Ord- 
nance department wherein the Times had lodged him, and is nominated 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. As any consideration of the 
fitness of men for the offices they are to hold is now voted to be obsolete, 
we need not express surprise at any of this chopping and changing. 
What So-and-so will get, or will take, is the main gossip of the clubs, 
when an in-coming government is arranging its forces. Mr. Layard, 
who has just been rendering an account of his stewardship to his consti- 
tuents at Aylesbury, furnishes a case precisely in point. Within a brief 
period he has been Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, and has been 
offered the same place at the Board of Controul, and at the Colonial de- 
partment, the Consulate General in Egypt, the Clerkship of the Ord- 
nance, and the Under Secretaryship at War. This last was the offer of 
Lord Palmerston, made onthe 23rd ult., and accepted by Mr. Layard. On 
the following day however, he was requested to withdraw his acceptance 
and to fall back upon that apparent refuge for the destitute—the Colonies. 
He declined ; but we have no inclination to pen a history of this gentle- 
man’s travels in search of an appointment that suited him. We will only 
add that he has obtained an honorary one at least—he has been elected 
Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen. By the way, a rumour now 
current forms an amusing contrast to all this coquetting about persons, 
and disregard of qualifications. It is said that when the office of Secre- 
tary of Legation at Washington was recently vacant, Thackeray was 
amongst the applicants for it. He was told that it was impossible to go 
beyord the juniors of the diplomatic corps. 

The enormous length to which Parliamentary debates are protracted 
seems to us to be one of the crying legislative evils of theday. To bea 
smart debater ensures a man more success in public life, than the efficient 
performance of duties. Our limits prevent us from indulging our 
readers with many samples of this prevalent habit. Nevertheless, the 
reports of the week have possessed more than usual interest. Brief ex- 
tracts from them will be found elsewhere; and amongst these we call 
particular attention to the few words that fell from the Earl of Lucan, in 
reference to the fatal blunder at Balaklava. His Lordship’s explanation 
fully bears out the view that we have hitherto taken, and have suggested 
in these columns—namely, that poor Capt. Nolan’s manner of delivering 
and enforcing the order that he bore was the immediate cause of the dis- 
aster.—But military matters of all sorts have largely occupied the time 
of our Legislators. There was Lord Goderich’s motion, discussed on the 
1st inst., and negatived by a vote of 158 against 114. Wecannot squeeze 
in even a sketch of it ; but it must not be entirely overlooked. Its drift 
was to obtain a vote of the House of Commons, stigmatizing the system 
of purchasing steps in rank. It was mainly supported by Sir De Lacy 
Evans, who spoke earnestly and forcibly, daring even to call in question 
the authority of the late Duke of Wellington. Sidney Herbert naturally 
enough opposed the motion ; but we believe the majority against it was 
principally owing to Lord Palmerston’s shrewd management. He ad- 





mitted that there was much force in the arguments for a change of sys 
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« bat he affected great liberality in the intentions of the government, 
par idiasieel with infiite tact to Lord Goderich, to abstain from pres- | 
sing for a division. The mover wonld not relent; and so the Premier 
beat him by a majority of 44. The reeult might perhaps bave been dif- 
ferent, if Lord Goderich bad argued his case, as between officers with long 
and officers with sbort purses. He dwelt too exclusively on the bard- 
ship of men not rising from the ranks, except in extremely rare cases. 
A fine point for declamation ; but not the evil most generally recog- 


nised. 

Mr. Roebuck’s Sebastopol Committee, as it is named, is not to be a se- 
cret one. He deeired that it should be so, and was seconded by Mr. 
Layard, alleging that if public, the investigation could not be thorough 
and searching. Lord Palmerston, Sir James Graham, and many others, 
strongly objected to the closed doors, and carried with them so much of 
the feeling of the House, that Mr. Roebuck was compelled to yield. We 
eball therefore have columns upon columns of prolix examinations of 
witnesses. With infinite reluctance we arrive at the conclusion, that 
this jealousy of a secret tribunal is nothing more than an endeavour to 
screen come of the incompetent persons whose conduct will not bear pro- 
bing. It is not a little strange that a motion to add Rear-Admiral Sir 
G. B. Pechell to the Committee, on the ground that the transport and 
naval services were deeply implicated, was rejected by a vote of 99 to 
61. If there be no stirring deeds done in the Crimea, this Committee 
will be the lion of the day. 

In a very thinly atteoded House, on the evening of the 2nd inst., one 
of the “ five points” of Chartism came near being provisionally carried. 
Mr. Murrougb, the member for Bridport, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to abolish the property qualification for M. Ps. It was refused by 
the close vote of 28 against 27. 

Expecting from moment to moment to receive another week’s Euro- 
pean intelligence, there is no need to detain our readers with specula- 
lations on the truth or otherwise of last week’s report of the death of 
the Emperor Nicholas. It bas been universally credited, save by a 
Washington correspondent of the V. ¥. Herald, who professes openly 
to derive his inspirations from the Russian Embassy in that city. On 
the same authority we learn, from time to time, that Prince Menschikoff 
has 300,000 men in the Crimea.—Ere we pass on we have one other re? 
mark to make. It has been asserted that in receiving, within the period 
of a few hours, news transmitted by telegraph from St. Petersburg to 
Berlin, the public learned for the first time the existence on that line of 
@ perfected communication. Notso; we have before us a portion of a 
letter dated at Berlin, Feb. 27, which mentions advices from St. Peters- 
burg “ of this day’s date.” 

Viscount Portarlington bas been elected a representative Peer for Ire- 
land, in place of Viscount Lorton, lately deceased. 





British North America. 

The main features of the Canadian Militia bill have been glanced at in 
¢ hese columns, whilst the multifarious details have been set at length 
before those most interested, by their own local journals. The second 
reading was carried in the House of Assembly at 1 o’clock on Thursday 
morning, by a decisive vote of 74 against 25; and the very best argu- 
ment in favour of the principle involved is found in the character of the 
Opposition. In the minority were gathered together the professed annex- 
ationists, of whom a small number yet remain, acting as a foil to the ge- 
neral loyalty of the Province. That these gentlemen have any trea- 
sonable projects hatched, we are not prepared to believe, though an 
anonymous correspondent of a New York paper has supplied the gossips 
with a catalogue of republican organizations extremely imposing on the 
¢redulous. These gentry are however systematically waiters on Provi- 
dence, trusting to chance riots, religious squabbles, frontier feuds, or dis- 
tarbances of any kind that may “turn up.” It would be gall and worm- 
wood to them to see a military establishment set on foot, that may take 
the place of the Imperial troops withdrawn, and so hold in check any 
outbreaks of budding disaffection. Nevertheless, there is now almost a 
certainty that they will be compelled to endure the sight. We observe in 
several of the Colonial journals cogent arguments in favour of the bill ; 
and here and there a vehement denunciation of it. On the whole, with- 
out expressing an opinion on the details, we believe some such state of 
military preparation, as is now contemplated, to be essential to the 
honour and safety of Canada. 

The Elective Legislative Council bill has been introduced by Mr. C au- 
chon ; and although the measure has not yet been debated during the 
present session, it is not a little curious to mark the coolness with which 
#0 organic a change is contemplated, in comparison with the fidgetty 
nervousness of the Peers of the British realm, lest they should commit 
themselves to a terrible precedent by passing a vote of thanks to the 
Canadian Legislature for its late splendid liberality in the matter of the 
Patriotic Fund. We give elsewhere a brief sketch of the talking—we 
©an’t call it debate—hereon in the House of Lords, which does not, we 
confess, impress us very favourably. 

Probibitory Liquor Laws are before the Legislatures of Canada and 
Nova Scotia ; but we have no time to trace them through their various 
stages. The subject is copiously discussed in print ; and there can be no 
doubt that the feeling in favour of repression by the strong arm of the 
law has greatly gained on the popular mind. Between an unwise wink- 
ing at gross evils, and an unjust curtailment of individual liberty, it is 
extremely difficult to draw the line. Legislators however do not appre- 
hend much trouble. Some of them can always draft off a bill for any- 
thing, and at the very shortest notice. The magistracy, with whom the 
pplication of it, if it be a penal one, generally rests, would be glad to 
have a little more care bestowed on the original raming. 





The Reciprocity Act Proclaimed. 

The wise Treaty between Great Britain and the United States, gene- 
rally called by the above name, having received from the Imperial Par- 
liament the crowning stamp of formality, has been simultaneously pro- 
Claimed by the President of this Republic and by the Governor General 
of British North America. May the commercial relations of the two 
Countries be largely multiplied! may sources of dispute be effectually 
and permanently removed! and may both have cause to declare eventu- 
ally that they have reaped a rich harvest from mutual concession! 





Outrage on the American Flag—No. 1001. 

At a moderate computation, the recent affair of the KE! Dorado may 
be set down as the thousand-and-first deliberate affront offered by for- 
eigners to the Stars and Stripes. Indeed so accustomed have we been, 
Of late years, to alleged indignities of this sort, that we believe we did 
not even make mention of the abovenamed, the most recent, and conse- 
quently the most grave one. We are not to be trapped into giving im- 
Portance to a trifle, merely because every skipper who is overhauled at 
Sea comes into port brimful of indignation ; nor because there are para- 
&taphists always at command, who will manufacture a very pretty cause 
of quarrel, out of a very ordinary transaction. It is time however to rec 
tify the omission, when Cabinet Councils are supposed to have deliberated 
“pon an event, and the Government organ at Washington has lashed 
itself into spasms concerning it. 


It happened then one night, not long ago, that a Spanish frigate, keep- 


ing guard over the ever-faithful but ever-threatened island of Cuba, 
found hereelf in close proximity to an unknown steamer, rapidly nearing 
the coast. Warned by American journalists—to say nothing of bis own 
government—of the probable advent of a hostile Expedition, the Spanish 
captain very naturally gave the stranger the babitual signal to heave-to. 
Had it been day-light, and bad the latter been some lumbering mercbant- 
man which her Catholic Majesty’s vessel could easily have kept under 
her guns, it is extremely probable that a blank cartridge would have 
been fired. But fast steamers that run beyond reach in a few minutes, 
and can at any moment evade a broadside, require prompter treatment, 
A shot was therefore let fly, which the Captain of the E/ Dorado bim- 
self declares to have fallen sixty feet from him. Thereupon, you would 
say, he either stopped his engines in answer to the summons, or steamed 
wway in defiance of them. So one would imagine ; but our worthy cap- 
tain of the U.S. mail steamer seems to have thought it imprudent to 
continue his course, and derogatory to his flag to follow nautical usage 
and lay-to. He therefore did exactly what he ought not to have done ; 
he ran down to the frigate. It is a proof of singular forbearance that 
the Spanish Don did not fire a broadside into him at once ; since it would 
have been a very fair presumption that the E/ Dorado was really a filli- 
bustering craft, and intended, if possible, to sink the frigate by running 
into her stem-on. This we say might have been the hasty inference ; 
fortunately it was not. A second ball sent over the steamer’s paddle- 
box reminded her captain that he was invited to stop, and not to man- 
ceuvre. He wisely took the hint ; his papers were rigidly examined ; he 
went on his way. But on reaching Havana he made formal complaint 
before his Consul ; whereat, we think, cool-headed persons will smile. 
What in the world had the man to complain about? If the Spanish offi- 
cer had fired blank cartridge, or let the U. S. mail pass by unquestioned, 
we should have had fine crowing, in some correspondent’s letter to a 
newspaper, over the clever way in which “ we did a Spanieh frigate.” 
The El Dorado’s case must be struck off the list of outrages. 





Conscription in England. 

Under the above heading, one of our daily neighbours, that kindly 
charges itself with the custody of British morals, undertakes to argue 
that John Bull’s boasted personal liberty is all moonshine, because our 
new Minister of War proposes compulsory measures for filling the vacant 
ranks of the army. The argument proves at least that the writer in 
question is a careful reader of our Parliamentary debates—that is to say, 
of such portions of them as serve the purposes of sarcasm or upbraiding. 
It is wise, too, to limit the reading ; otherwise, a leading article might 
lose its point. Thus it is trae enough that, in the plenitude of his offi- 
cial digaity just assumed, Lord Panmure, whilst discussing an Army Ser- 
vice Act Amendment bill in the House of Lords, did speak pretty plainly of 
compulsion, and without seriously alarming his compeers. But it is no less 
irue—though it escaped our contemporary’s observation— that the jealousy 
of the Lower House was equal to the occasion, and that on the following 
evening the government was interrogated on the subject. It is strange 
also that this latter fact should have passed unnoticed by the critical 
searcher, seeing that, though Lord Panmire’s remark was incidentally 
dropped, the explanation was formally demanded and promptly given. 
Lord Palmerston gave it. It was to the effect that an increase of bounty 
to volunteers was the only compulsion that the administration contem- 
plated, or that he, the Prime Minister, could approve. If we have room, 
we will insert amongst our Parliamentary extracts a brief memorandum 
of his Lordship’s reply. It will be edifying—and new of course—to one 
who is so anxious on our behalf. 

Having supplied an omission, we take the opportunity of correcting a 
mistake. Conscription is not—as the Daily Times asserts—to foreign 
armies, what impressment was formerly to the naval service of Great Bri- 
tain. The British press-gang was accustomed to pounce only upon sea- 
men of the mercantile marine, or other persons who earned their liveli- 
hood on the waters. The continental levies are taken indiscriminately 
from all landsmen, within certain limits as to age. 





Another Hoax. 

On Saturday last, and fora day or two afterwards, some ingenious 
ndividual manufactured an Australian Declaration of Independence, out 
of a stale account of rioting at the Ballarat diggings near Melbourne, of 
which we took notice, three weeks ago. But there is no exhausting the 
gullibility of the public. The other day, we had a mysterious Russian 


gaping for news, counterfeiters will never be exhausted. 





Recruits for the Crimea. 


turers in this city have been iuduced, by the failure of the Kinney and 


not he organize a regiment of sharp-shooters * 


The United States and Spain. 


perty through outrageous violations of it. 





California. 


that a revulsion must have been expected, sooner or later. 


oe 


sloop-of-war cruising in the Gulf Stream, that turned out to be the Re- 
lief, U.S. store-ship ; and last week, the Cunard steamer Canada on 
sailing from Boston for Liverpool, with a heavy amount of specie, was 
said to have been captured just outside the harbour. Whilst mouths are 


It has been discovered and made public, that certain military adven- 


other contemplated Expeditions, to volunteer for service under the Bri- 
tish flag ; and a Foreign Legion is said to be a-foot for immediate em- 
ployment in the Crimea. Depéts, we believe, have been opened by the 
British Government at Halifax, N.S., and St. Johns, C. E., where emi- 
grants from this country, intending to take service, will be received, en- 
rolled, and paid. Care has, we presume, been taken to avoid any breach 
of the neutrality laws; and we trust that some thousands of valuable 
soldiers will find their way to the points indicated.—As Col. Kinney bas 
definitively cut adrift from the Central American scheme, why should 


It is believed that Mr. Soulé bas been a great impediment to the set- 
tlement of pending difficulties between these countries ; indeed if we may 
credit the off-and-on government journal at the Capital, the Black 
Warrior affair is already in pacific train.—Of the affair of the Spanish 
frigate Ferralona and an American mail-steamer, off Cape Antonio, on 
the 6th inst., we speak elsewhere. Meantime, General Concha having 
crushed a conspiracy at Havanna, the public here are affecting to be 
shocked at the penalties which the conspirators bave incurred. It is 
remarkable how much more keenly men’s sympathies are elicited for 
those who suffer though the law, than for those who forfeit life or pro- 


Though it falls not within our ordinary province to comment on com- 
mercial affairs, we cannot with-hcld the expression of sincere regret at 
the disastrous news of failure and embarrassment, brought by a recent 
mail from San Francisco. The rise of that remarkable city was so :apid, 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS —The Ministerial arrangements are now 
complete as regards the Cabinet, and since we wrote yesterday some of 
the minor appointments have also been filled up. Mr. Vernon Smita 
bas accepted tke office of President of the Board of Control. Mr. Villiers, 
who was offered the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade, we under- 
stand, declines that office and retains bis present post of Judge- Adv ocate- 


Fitzroy as Under Secre of State for the Home Department, and Sir 
Robert Peel will go to the Colonial-office as Under Secretary. Mr. Monck- 
ton Milnes has declined the Lordship of the Treasury rendered vacant by 
the resignation of Lord Alfred Hervey. We may add that Lord St. Ger- 


, mans having decided to follow the example of his Peelite friends, Lord 


Carlisle will proceed to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant.— Globe, Feb. 26. 





yaustc. 


Tae Oreras.—Neither the Italian Opera at the Academy of Music, nor the 

German Opera at Niblo’s, presents much of critical interest to us this week. 
At the former, the charge and additional responsibility of the management have 

added nothing to the attractiveness. The houses have been no better than be- 

fore, and the performances were neither great nor very enticing. Since our 

last, we have had “ Lucrezia Borgia” twice, “‘ La Favorita” once, and 

“ Maria di Rohan” was announced for last evening. The former favourite, 

Steffanone, was warmly and kindly received on her re-appearance, and the 

well-known and touchingly metallic and round quality of her voice, her clever 

acting and ease upon the boards, won her again the favour of her old admi- 
rers.—Brignoli, as Gennaro, was justly admired for the expressive and sympa- 
thetic style in which he rendered Di pescatore and other solo arias, although 

his power seemed seemed deficient against Steffanone’s and Badiali’s in the 

great Trio. With the “‘ Favorita” we were disappointed, for the entire per- 

formance was most commonplace, unexciting, and slovenly. Steffanone, Lo- 

rini, Badiali, and Dubreuil (the Ba/thassar on the occasion, in place of Coletti 

who was ill) were alike careless, uninteresting, and (perhaps) ill. The Prima 

Donna sang hoarsely and out of tune. Lorini appeared dispirited hy the entour- 

age, and the position into which he was placed as the locum tenens for the 

nonce of Sig. Brignoli. Badiali was careless and indifferent ; and Dubreuil’s 

role lay not in his voice. How could success or popular favour be expected 

from an old hackneyed Opera, thus rendered? The first season of twelve 

nights is now at an end; let us hope for better things hereafter, and for an 

early production of the long pronounced Willram Tell. 

The German Opera at Niblos has been well patronized. A very fall and 

fashionable house attended the performance of the “ Brewer of Preston” on 
Tuesday night. We fear that the performance of this Opera, an indifferent 
translation of a third-class French work, may be fatal (as we said before) to 
the establishment of German Opera. We opine that few of the great crowd 
which attended on Tuesday will have any desire to be again so disappointed, 
bat we sincerely hope that we are mistaken in our guess. Mr. Quint, the prin- 
cipal Tenor of this Opera was hoarse on the occasion, Mdme. Siedenberg, the 
Prima Donna, sang out of tune, the dialogue,—of which there is far teo much 
—-was mostly unintelligible and uninteresting even to Germans,—and the 
music itself, with the exception of one or two pieces, is light, unimpressive 
and unattractive.—Charles Adolphe Adam, the composer of this Opera, al- 
though a pupil of Reicha and Boieldieu, never was nor will be more than a 
Pianoforte teacher and player, a writer of Piano-arrangements, and Ballet or 
Vaudeville music for Minor Parisian Theatres. In the latter genre he first be- 
came known by his ‘‘ La Battaliére’ and “ Hussard de Felsheim.” His at- 
tempts at Opera,”’ Pierre et Cathérine” (1820) and “‘ Darilowa’”’ were trivial 
and short-lived. In 1836 he produced the only work, sufficiently noticeable to 
give him a name outside of Paris, “‘ Le Postillon de Longjumeau,” the only one 
of some originality of thought, and not a servile imitation of Auber and other 
fashionable composers. Still, Adam is not without his merits, and life and 
freshness of construction are the chiefamongst them. Yet he seems not to work 
for fame or classicality, but appears to have no higher ambition than to be the 
most fashionable Parisian composer of his era. 

On Tharsday evening, Weber's great Opera of “‘ Freischutz" was produced, 
with Mile. Lehman as Agathe. This Opera reqaires more notice than we feel 
inclined to give it on a single hearing, and we will postpone our comments 
upon it for our next number. 





Drama. 


A Lenten sobriety and abnegation among New York managers compels un- 
usual brevity, even in one who loves it. The spasmodic enterprise, which char- 
acterised the opening part of the season, has given place to utter prostration. 
Under the impression that laurels have been reaped. our Managers are reposing 
on them,—and the audiences also. Truth to tell, the laurels have been of a 
somewhat sleepy character. Long and painful experience has accustomed me 
to a preternatural wakefulness. I can keep awake even at the Broadway. 
Nevertheless I appreciate the good taste which suggests to the multitude the 
propriety and economy of sleeping in their own beds, instead of doing so on the 
benches of a theatre. 
Ever since the death of the Rhinoceros—inconsolable loss--I have striven to 
supply its place in my affections with another object equally worthy. The 
effort has been vain and fruitless. Favourably impressed by the eulogiums of 
M. Toussenel, I have made friendly advances to a young Bear. M. Toussenel 
says, ‘“ The bear is not the enemy of man ; he sometimes eats him, it ig 
true; but always with regret ;’--which must be satisfactory. ‘“ Win the 
favour of a bear; you will find him full of consideration and delicate at- 
tentions towards you.’’ Nothing could be more encouraging; but M. Tous- 
senel's acquaintance was confined I suspect principally to aboriginal bears 
—-bears radiant with all the savage splendour of the primitive forest. Now 
my bear has suffered by contact with the vices, dissipations, and frivo- 
lities of civilization. I am sorry to confess it--my Bear is a dancing bear ; 
he is also an acting bear—equally good in comedy as tragedy—and a disi- 
pated, deceptive, and drinking bear. He is well educated, however, and 
eminently polite in his intercourse with strangers. The air of perfect 
breeding—the gravity and stateliness—with which he gave me his paw 
could not be exceeded in the salonsof Europe. A bear is the most punctilious 
animal in these respects, and will not himself submit to rudeness, Toussenel 
says, you can cause the worst disposed bear to forget his homicidal intentions, 
by lifting your hat to him and exclaiming ‘‘ buenos dias hombre.” Rigidly 
following these instructions, I was at once able to establish a footing of easy 
familiarity with my Bear. Certainly he was a fascinating bear in private life. 
But professionally !—I could forgive the mock ferocity of his death-struggle 
with the Hunter of the Apennines, the foaming at the mouth, the gnashing of 
the teeth, the convulsive clutching with the claws, and such physical manifes- 
tations ; but the dancing—that wild Hottentot jig—who could forgive that? 
Then again there was too much reality in his impersonation of the jolly dog. 
You could see that he did not like the smoke which “so gracefully curled” 
from the bowl of his pipe, but you could also perceive that he had a coarse 
and earthly relish for the accompanying pot of beer, and was not indifferent 
to the biscuits which the audience bestowed on him. I never shall respect a 
Bear that can smoke pipes, drink beer, and bolt eleven biscuits in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Disenchanted, dissatisfied, disconsolate, I left that exhibition and went to 
the Broadway. 

Mr. Forrest was playing one of his favourite characters. 


It was “ Hamlet.” 
* * s > a * * * * * 


were yet alive! 

The next evening I was sufficiently recovered to visit Mr. Burton’s Theatre, 
when for the second—and I believe last—time Holcroft’s Comedy of the 
“ Steward” was played. I can only imagine one reason for the production of 
this work—Mr. Wallack had revived a similar production by the same author. 
There is a slight difference however in the method of reviving comedies at the 
two houses. Mr. Wallack takes his time and does it well; Mr. Burton rushes 
it through, regardless of consequences. 

There is but one good character in the play—the Steward (Mr. Burton) and 
that is only tolerable on conventional grounds. It is completely out of Mr. 
Burton’s line, and the impersonation was but moderately successful in conse- 
quenee. There were good points in it, but they were thrown away on the au- 
dience, who could imagine nothing but fun, however vigorously Mr. Burton 
tried to impress them with a different emotion. It is scarcely worth while to 
refer to the plot, or indeed to the play—which is weak and stupid—for it was 
a failure and has since,been withdrawn. 

Morton’s clever musical farce called the ** Invincibles” has also been repro- 
duced here. The feature of the piece is a corps of female “ Invincibles ’’— 


O! that the Rhinoceros 





General. 








Mr. W. Cowper (a son of Lady Palmerston) succeeds Mr. 


ladies with lively-coloured unmeutionables—who go through a series of evola- 
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tions with military precision. A song or two; Burton in a very light pair of 
hnssar pantaloons ; three disabled warriors ; an old fortress ; and pretty Mrs. 
Barton looking ever-so-much prettier than usual ; are the only distinct ideas I 
have of the plot. Nevertheless the piece is worth seeing. 

Mr. Wallack is playing stock pieces to moderate houses, but there has been 
nothing during the week calling for special reference. As I said before, the 
Managers are reposing on their laurels, and the critics may as well do the 
same. ALVA. 


Obituary. 


Joun, Viscount Ponsonsy, G.C.B.—This distinguished diplomatist 
died at Brighton on the 21st ult, aged dighty-four. His Lordship—a 
scion of the noble bouse of ough— wae son and heir of William 
Brabazon, first Baron Ponsonby, of Imokilly, and grandson of the Right 
Hon. John Ponsonby, Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, who was 
second son of the first Earl of Bessborough. Hesucceeded his father 5th 
November, 1806, and obtained the Viscounty, by creation, in 1839. 

In 1826 Lord — was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Buenos Ayres ; and in 1828 to Rio Janeiro. In 
1830 he proceeded on a special mission to Belgium. In 1832 he became 
Envoy at Naples ; and at the close of the same year was constituted Am- 
bassador to the Sublime Porte, in which important station he continued 
until October, 1841. From 1846 to 1851 his Lordship was Ambassador 
to the Court of Austria. For his eminent services he was given the 
Grand Cross of the Bath in 1834; and in 1839 raised to the degree of 
Viscount.—He married, 13th January, 1803, Lady Frances Villiers, 
daughter of George Bussey, fourth Earl of Jersey, but had noissue. His 
Viscounty becomes, consequently extinct ; but the Barony of Ponsonby 
devolves on his nephew, William, the posthumous son of the late gallant 
Sir William Ponsonby, who fell at Waterloo. 


Lorp Kenyron.—George Kenyon, LL.D., F.S.A., Lord Kenyon, Baron 
of Gredington, in the county of Flint, and a Baronet, was the second sou 
of the well-known lawyer, Sir Lloyd Kenyon, who was successively At- 
torney-General, Master of the Rolls, and Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and who was elevated to the Peerage in 1788. George Kenyon 
was born the 22nd July, 1776; and (his. elder brother having died un- 
married vita patris) succeeded his father as second Baron on the 4th 
April, 1802. He is succeeded in his honours by his elder son, Lloyd, 
now the third Baron. 

J. Dexnistouyn, Esq.—This accomplished gentleman died on the 13th 
alt. James Dennistoun, Esq., of Dennistoun and Colgrain, N. B.. a mag- 
istrate and Deputy-Lieutenant, and a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, was born in 1803 ; he was descended from the knightly, noble, and 
kingly bouse of Danzielstoun, of Danzielstoun, in Renfrewshire. 

Mr. Dennistoun was educated for the legal profession, and ad- 
vocate in 1824; but bis favourite bent was not the law, but the antiqui- 
ties of his country. As an antiquarian writer he became early distin- 

ished by bis learned and interesting contributions to the Bannantyne 
and Maitland Clubs. A subsequent residence in Italy gave rise to his 
able papers on the Stuarts, published in the Quarterly Review of De- 
cember, 1846, and also to his more considerable work, the “ Memoirs of 
the Dukes of Urbino,” published in three volumes, in 1852. The latter 
production met with merited success as an able exposition of a somewhat 

rplexed and obscure period of the annals of Italy. Mr. Dennistoun’s 
ed, books, which he lived to complete, if not to publish, were two vo- 
lumes of the “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange,” engraver, illustrating his 
artistic life; and the ‘“ Memoirs of Strange’s brother-in-law, Andrew 
Lumisden,” private secretary to the Stuart Princes. Mr. Dennistoun’s 
wife (whom he married in 1835), Isabelle Katharina, eldest daughter of 
the Hon. James Wolfe Murray, Lord Cringeltie, an eminent Scottish 
Judge, was granddaughter of this famous Jacobite engraver, Sir Robert 
Strange, the subject of her husband's biographical labours. 


Sm Purr Broxe.—Sir Philip Broke, of Broke-hall, Suffolk, was the 
eldest son of Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Bowes Vere Broke, who, as Cap- 
tain of H. M.S. Shannon, defeated the U.S. frigate Chesapeake, and 
who in reward was created a Baronet, in 1813. His eldest son, the sub- 
ject of this notice, was born in 1804, and succeeded, as second Baronet, 
on the demise of his father, in 1841. He was himself a Captain in the 
Royal Hony Having never married, he is succeeded by his next bro- 
ther, now Sir George Nathaniel Broke, also a Captain R.N. Sir Philip 
Broke died on the 24th ult., at his seat Broke-hall, near Ipswich. The 
family ot Broke is one of the most ancient in the realm. : 


tice in another column of our paper, after a prolonged and tedious illness, 
which he bore with patience and resignation, our much and deservedly 
esteemed fellow-citizen and late Postmaster, Mr. Porteous, has departed 
from amoug us. Mr, Porteous’ official duties for years brought him in 
almost daily contact with the merchants and men of business of our city, 
and of the thousands who knew him, we feel satisfied, there will scarcely 
be found one, who did not respect him while living and who will not 
sympathize with his widow and relations on his premature death. May 
he rest in peace.—Montreal Herald. 


Tus PostmasTER oF MontTREAL.—<As will be ot A obituary no- 
uc 


At Exeter, Capt. John Powney, K.H., R.N.--At Knockbane, Lieut.-Col. 
Archer, son of the late Maj.-Gen. Archer, of the Guards.— At Portsmouth, on his 
returh from service in the trenches before Sebastopol, Major Charles Colville 
Young, of the Royal Horse Artillery, late Military Secretary to Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger at Madras, son of the late Sir Aretas William Young, Governor of Prince 
Edward Island.—At Scutari, of malignant fever, contracted in the zealous 
discharge of his duties in the General Hospital, John Grabham, B.A., Assist.- 

Surg. 7ist Regt.— At Corfu, L. Kekewich, Esq., Lieut. of H.M. 20th Regt.—At 
Northallerton, Francis Dighton, Esq., late chief clerk at the Commander-in- 
Chief ’s office, and for many years Private Secretary to H.R.H. the Duke of 
York.—At Hastings, John Benbow, Esq., of Mecklenburg-square, London, M. 
P. for Dudley, in his 87th year.—At Hampstead, William a Beckett, Esq., for- 
merly of Golden-square.—At Balaklava, of fever, F. Smith, Esq., Surg. 95th 
Regt.—At the Yorkshire Society’s School, Westminster-road, Mr. J. L. Akers, 
formerly Captain in the 29th Regt., and for the last 21 years master of the 
above school Bryan Donkin, ~~ F.R.S.—At Woolwich, E. W. Campbell, 
Esq., Assist.-Surg. R. A.—At St. Catherine’s, Guildford, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Pope.—At Kingston, H. L. Sweeting, Esq., Colonel Royal Artillery—At Bom- 
bay, Capt. Brien, H.M. 86th Foot. 


Navy. 

Tue Nava ExpepItion FoR THE Battic.—The fleet consists of 20 sail- 
of-the-line, all capable of being propelled by steam power. Of these 
ships 10 are three-deckers ; but only two of these, the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the Royal George, are first-rates, the remaining eight being all 
new, or nearly new sbips, of 91 and 81 guns. Then come 10 more ships 
of the line, two deckers, or third and fourth-rates, carrying 60 guns, and 
comprising what were termed the block-ships, the services of which were 
conspicuous in the last Baltic expedition. The number of steam-frigates 
and corvettes will be increased to no less than 35 ; and, in additiun to 
these vessels, the fleet will contain eight mortar-boats, carrying one 13- 
inch gun each, 28 steam gunboats, carrying two or three guns, and five 
heavy floating batteries, plated with wrought iron on their decks and 
sides, and intended to be taken into action without rigging aloft. These 
batteries carry 12 guns each, which may, however, all be fought on either 
side of the vessel.. This fleet, therefore, has all that is required to en- 
counter the Russian navy, if it should venture to put to sea ; to blockade 
the whole Baltic coast, if necessary ; to carry tbe arms of the allied Pow- 
ers into the shallow waters which have heretofore been the place of re- 
fuge of the enemy ; and to assail the forts and strong places on the coast 
which have not yet been exposed to any real attack.— Times, March 1. 


Mars» Essay or a New Gun-Boat.—The Snake arrived yesterday 
from-Kertch, where she had been on a reconnoitring expedition. She 
nded under the forts, and had a smart fire on her for two hours, but 
r Lancaster gun, with the bere | shell, did good work, and caused 
the firing from the shore to become wild, and eventually, when she came 
off, the forts had ceased to return the fire. The Snake had towed a Dutch 
ehip from under the point the day before, the captain of which ship was 
left behind at Kertch. He was allowed to come off after the Snake left, 
and reports that her shell killed 50 Russians. This is the Russian report. 
—The Kertch people seemed tothink the Snake would be an esay prize, 
for they manned several large boats, and pushed off to take possession, 
previous to their hearing the music of the Lancaster shells. One shell (a 
cannon round one) unmanned the in a marvellously short time, 
killing 17 men. These vessels in smooth water are wicked craft. 
Letter from off Sebastopol. Feb. 5. 


Tue New Lorp or tax ApmiraLty.—Rear Admiral Henry Eden bas 
been appointed a member of the Board of Admiralty, vice the Hon..R. 
S. Dundas, C.B., appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic fleet. Since 
he resigned the command of the Collin , 80, from ill-health, he has 
served as private secretary to his relative the Earl of Auckland, then as 





captain superintendent of Woolwich and for a short time, | 
during the absence of Rear-Adm. Seymour, as admiral superintendent of 
Revennoah Dockyard. To the latter place, Rear-Adm. Plumridge has 
succeeded. 

MorDER OF AN Orricer at Sta.—By letters from H. M. ship Dido, 20, 
Capt. Morshead, C.B., on the Pacific station. we learn that on Christmas- 
day, Lt. Pigott, first lieatenant of that ship, was murdered on board by 
a marine. It appears that some of the crew were making an outrageous 
noise between decks, and Lt. Pigott, having tried to ~ a stop to it, the ; 
marine used mutinous language, which induced the lieutenant to threa- 
ten to put bim in irons. The man then rushed at the officer and plunged 
a knife into his abdomen, from the effects of which he soon after died. 


The following ships have arrived at home ports: from the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean, the Britannia 120, to be paid off; the St. George, 
120: the Cesar, 91; and the Gorgon 6 ; from Sierra Leone, the Pro- 
metheus, 5.—The Hecla, on shore near Gibraltar, and thought to be lost, 
was got off by assistance from the Cesar and Gorgon, on Sunday, the 
18th February, supposed to be but little damaged.—Rear-Adml. M. 
Seymour has shifted his flag at Plymouth from the /Vile to the Exmouth. 
—Su W. Burnett, K.H., after serving 33 years as chief of the naval 
medical department, has placed his resignation in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, Sir William has attained the patriarchal age of nearly fourscore 
years, and has set a good example by retiring at a moment when the 
requirements of the times demand the talents of younger and more vigo- 
rous men.—The Britannia brought home about 100 men of the lost 
Tiger, who, together with their officers, will undergo the form of trial 
by court-martial for their participation in that catastrophe.—The British 
ships now fitting for the Baltic will carry a total armament of 2,188 guns, 
a considerable portion of which will be of the Lancaster construction.— 
The Perseverance, iron troop-ship, capsized in the Dock Yard at Wool- 
wich, has been righted.—Commr. Story and Mr. Huss, of H. M. steam- 
sloop Harrier, bave been tried by court-martial at Woolwich, for running 
that vessel ashore on the morning of the 29th of November, off the island 
of Virgin Gorda, in the West Indies. Rear-Adml. Plumridge presided, 
and the prisoners were sentenced to be severely reprimanded, the Court 
“ being of opinion that sufficient precautions were not taken to secure the 
safety of the ship.’”’—Rear-Adml. Plumridge has hoisted his flag as super- 
intendent of the Devonport dock yard on board the guard-ship in ordi- 
nary Royal William, 120, Capt. Kingcombe, at Plymouth. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capt Tatham to be Admiralty agent at Marseilles, in the 
room of Capt Caldwell, who has been selected by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Baltic fleet as his flag-captain—Commrs: Sherard Osborn, late of the 
Pioneer, in the Arctic expedition, to the Vesuvius, 6, in the Mediterranean, v 
Kynaston, pro; Alsa H Gardner to the Driver, 6, at Sheerness; A C Gordon 
to the Bulldog; T D A Fortescue to command the Barracouta sloop on the E 
I station, vy Parker, pro; H C Glyn to commission and command the Hecate, 
6.—Lieuts: G F Day and Commerell to the command, at Plymouth, of the 
two gun-boats (Vix and Salamander) recently exchanged for the frigate The- 
tis; R B Pearse to de flag lieut to Rear-Admiral Seymour; M‘Crea, from the 
Penelope to the Hastings; Berkeley, from the Neptune to the Penelope; F W 
Pym to the Neptune; US Fitton to the Vulture; F W Bennett to the Himala- 
ya; Pichard, trom the Impérieuse, to the Odin; Campbell, from the Areher, to 
the Euryalus ;Bathurst, from the Euryalus,to the Areher;HS H Victor, Prince 
of Hohenlohe Langenbourg to the St Jean D’ Acre; J P Cheyne to the Pha- 
nix; H Harvey, from the Royal George to the Hawke; H M‘Niel Dyer to the 
Retribution; C J Bullock, from the Fisgard flag-ship at Woolwich to the Nep- 
tune; W H Blake to the Edinburgh; R Sterne to the Euryalus; C W Maw- 
thorp. to the Exmouth; David Orr to the Blenheim; the Hon Arthur Hay, re- 
poner in the Vestal, 26, tothe Excellent, gunnery-ship; C D Lucas, who was 
promoted from acting-mate of the Hecla, for his gallant act, for having thrown 
overboard from the deck of that ship an ignited bombshell, to the Calcutta, 
84;J J W Jervis to the coast guard; J Bullock, to the Merlin;T Barnardiston, 
to the Duke of Wellington; W F Gregory, to the Russell; G F Aston, to the 
Himalaya; C G G Perceval, to the Majestic; J R Ousley, to the Pembroke; 
and R B Creyke, to the Merlin, for surveying service.—Paymasters: G Teait, 
to the Arethusa; Lewis, from the Victory, to the Hecate; Ozzard, to the Fire- 
fly; Warwick, to the Merlin.—Surgeons, Morris, trom the Powerful to the Im- 
pregnable; P Martyn, MD, to the Powerful; J Gunn, to the Phanizx, 8; Beve- 
ridge, M D, to the Hawke; Noott, from the Neptune, to the Hecate-—Chaplains: 
F W Smith, from the Russell, to the Odin, 16; D E Domville, to the Tartar, 21. 


Promorions.—-Commrs Rice, of the Driver, and Parker, of the Barracouta, 
to bé Capts. — 

Roya Marrnes.—Lt-Cols Land and Motford to f-p retirement, with hon 
rank of Col —Capts Campbell, Hunt, and Nolloth, to be Lt-Cols.—First Lts 
Morrison, Driver, and Farmar, to be Capts.—Sec Lts Malone, Suther, and 
Mascall, to be First Lts.—First Lts Croker and Conolly to be Adjts. 


Appointments. 


Sm Ricuarp MacponnEutL, C.B.—We have great pleasure in stating 
that the Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood on the newly-ap- 
pointed Governor of South Australia. Sir Richard Macdonnell has earned 
this mark of approbation by many years of active and able service. In 
1842 he was sent to the Western Coast of Africa as Chief Justice of the 
Gambia, and held that office for about five years, during which he be- 
came thoroughly conversant with the interests and feelings of the colo- 
nists, and was then made Governor in 1847. This position he retained 
for five years more, although nearly all his European contemporaries 
fell victims to the malignity of the climate, and although he was himself 
attacked some fifteen or twenty times by the terrible African fever. He 
visited in person the tribe in the interior of the country, where no white 
man had penetrated before, and managed to conciliate the native princes 
and conclude treaties with them. The occasional violation of these he 
punished by some vigorous military expeditions, and thus established en- 
larged and securer commercial intercourse for the colony. In 1852 he 
was made a Companion of the Bath, and then appointed successively 
Governor of St. Lucia and of St. Vincent. The latter post he filled till 
his recent promotion, and in it he earned a character for those qualities 
that eminently conciliate personal regard, as well as for abilities of a 
very high order. Sir Richard Macdonnell is the son of the Provost of 
the Dublin University. His departure for Australia will take place al- 
most immediately. —_ 

Staff-Surgeon J. B. Gibson, a M.D., to be Surgeon to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge; the Rev R Halpin to be one of the Chaplains to the 


Duke of Cambridge. 
Aruy. 


Cuances IN Front or Sesastoro..—Sir Colin Campbell to have the 
First Division ; Sir John Campbell to have the Highland Brigade ; and 
Genera! Bentinck to command the Fourth Division. The Brigade of 
Guards are to join the Highland Brigade under Sir John Campbeil. Sir 
George Brown commands the Light Division again, having returned from 
Malta in restored health and spirits. Major-Gen. Barnard, Major-Gen. 
Lord Rokeby, Capt. Jones, R. E. in command of the Engineers, Bar- 
nard, A.D.C., and Capt. the Hon. W. Wellesley, A.D.C., joined on the 30th 
Jan. Lord Rokeby has been appointed to take command of the Brigade 
of Guards; Major-General Barnard to command the Ist Brigade of the 
3rd Division. Capt. Pitcairn, 42nd, is appointed Brigade-Major of the 
Highland Brigade at Balaklava, v Bvt.-Lt.-Col. the Hon. R. Rolls. Lt.- 
Col. Powell, unattached, late of the 57th Regt., is appointed Commandant 
of the Military Hospital at Smyrna. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE CriMEA.—The London papers state that it 
is intended immediately to reinforce our army in the Crimea by sending 
out 10,000 additional troops, exclusive ofcavalry. The proposed increase 
of strength to the various regiments already on the spot has been de- 
tailed in the Albion. There are some discrepancies in the accounts last 
received, but as they are not official we forbear to go over them again. 
We are further told that the regiments garrisoning fortresses in the Me- 
diteranean will each be increased to 1,400 bayonets, and will proceed to 
the Crimea on being relieved by the volunteer regiments of militia.—The 
cavalry at present in the Crimea is to be increased to 800 sabres each re- 
giment, and four additional regiments, exclusive of she 10th Hussars, are 
to be sent out. Six batteries of field and four troops of Horse Artillery 
will proceed to the seat of war.—It is expected that the greater portion 
of the above arrangements will be carried into effect during the month 
of March, and several additional transports have been chartered for the 


purpose. _ 

Sundry changes in the dress of infantry officers have been promulgated 
from the Horse Guards. In the present state of affairs before Sebastopol, 
it would be infra dig, to detail them.—The South Gloucester regiment of 
Militia, Col. Earl Fitzhardinge, and the South Lincolnshire, Col. Sibthorp, 
are ordered to Portsmouth for garrison duty. 


War-Orrice, Marcu 2.—2d Regt of Life Gds; Lt Marshall, fm Ist Drag 
Gds, to be Lt, vSherwen, who ex. Ist Drag Gds; Lt Sherwen, fm 2d Lite 
Gds, to be Lt, v Marshall, who ex. 5th Drag Gds; Cor Hayes, from lst Drag 
Gds, to be Cor, w-p, and Adj, y Godman, who resigns the Adjcy only. 4th Lt 
Drags; Cor Puxley to be Lt, b-p, v Martin, whose pro, b-p, has been cancelled. 
13th Lt Drags; Troop-Ser, uj Cresdee to be Qtmr, v Foster, dec. Gren 
Regt of Ft Gds; Serg-Maj Colins to be Qtmr; Assist-Surg Wardrop to be Batt 





Surg. Scots Fusilier Gas; 8 Stephenson, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, w-p; Lt and 


Capt Gipps to be Adj. Ist Regt of Ft; Bvt-Maj the Hon C Plunkett tobe Maj, 
b-p, v Stewart, whose pro, b-p, has been cancelled. 4th Ft; Lt Hamilton to 
be Capt, b-p, v Roberts, who ret. 7th Ft; Lt Nevill to be Capt, b-p, v Persse, 
who ret. 13th Ft; Lt Gostling to be Capt, b-p, v Boyd, whose pro, bp, hag 
been cancelled. 14th Ft; Lt Smythe to be Capt, b-p, v Strode, dec; Ens Arm- 
strong to be Lt, “a v Smythe; E Mansergh, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Arm- 
strong, pro. 20th Ft; the Hon Vereker to be Ens, w-p, v Waterfall, app to 
95th Ft. 2ist Ft; Ens Delamere, fm 4th R! Lancashire L I Militia, to be Ens, 
w-p. 24th Ft; A Birch, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 29th Ft; Capt Cumberland, fm 
96th Ft, to be Capt, v Nugent, who ex. 33d Ft; Lt Marsh to be Adjt, v Bar. 
rett, pro. 38th Ft; Ens Rooper to be Lt, w-p, v Gordon, pro in Coldstream 
Gds; J Caldecott, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Rooper. 39th Ft; H Vigors, Gent, 
to be Ens, w-p, v Gould, app to the 97th Ft. 4st Ft; Lt Palmer, from Wor. 
cestershire Militia, to be Ens, w-p; Assist-Surg King, MD, fm Staff, to be 
Assit Bora, v Woodley, placed upon h-p. 42d Ft; Hon R Stewart to be Ens, 
w-p. 43d Ft; Capt Holmes, fm 84th Ft, to be Capt, v Du Vernet, who ex, 
44th Ft; Lt Wood, to be Adjt, v Preston, pro. 46th Ft; Serg Cross, fm Gren 
Gds, to be Ens, w-p, and Adjt. 49th Ft; to be Lts, w-p: Lt Coulson, fm 55th 
Ft; Ens oy 54th Ft; Lt Humphreys, fm 92d Ft, to be Lt, v Beetham, 
who ex. 55th Ft; Ens Sharpe to be Lt, w-p, v Coulson, app to 49th Ft; Bng 
Scott to be Lt, i ° 57th Ft; Ens Grace to be Lt, w-p, v Windham, app to 
Rifle Brigade; E Hasted, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Grace. 60th Foot; Paymas. 
ter Hannam to be Lt, v Fitzpatrick, app Paymaster; Lt Fitzpatrick to be 
Paymr, v Hannam, app Lt. 62d Ft; Lt Milsom to be Adjt, v Saunderson, pro, 
63d Ft; to pe Lieuts w-p: Ensigns Marson and Bruce. 68th Ft; Ens Cox, from 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt w-p. 77th Ft; to be Capts b-p: Lt Carden, y 
Bvt-Maj rey who ret, and Lt Lempriere, v Forster, whoret. 79th Ft; to be 
Ensigns w-p: T Howkins, Gent, E Everett, Gent, and H Adock, Gent. 84th 
Ft; Capt Du Vernet, from 43d Ft, to be Capt, v Holmes, who ex. 85th Ft ; 
Ens Beadon to be Lt b p, v Rooper, pro. 88th Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: Lieut G 
Watson, from RI Notts Militia, E Austen, Gent, and W Birch, Gent. 89th Ft; 
J Bowness, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 90th Ft; Qtmr-Serj Barr to be Ens w-p, and 
Lt Daubeny to be Adjt, v Crealock, pro. 92d Ft; Lt Beetham, from 54th Ft, to 
be Lt, v Humphreys, whoexs. 93d Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Eas Wood, from 
9th Ft, Losack, Gent, and Hamilton Burgoyne, Gent. 96th Ft; Captain St G 
Nugent, from 29th Ft, to be Capt, v Cumberland, whoex. 97th 7t; Ens Gould, 
fm 39th Ft, to be Ens w-p. Rifle Brigade; Lt Windham, fm 57th Ft, to be Lieut, 
To be Ensigns ory Serg Knox, fm Scots Fusilier Gds; Serg Ashton fm Cold- 
stream Gds, and F Riley, Gent ; to be Ens b-p: C Craig, Gent ; to be Assist- 
Surg: Assist-Surg Reade, fm Staff, vy Reynolds, pro on Staff. 2d WI Regt; Ens 
Burleigh to be Lt w-p,v Rumley, dec; Ens Kavanagh to be Lt w-p, v Burleigh, 
whose pro has been can, and Ens Maunsell to be Lt w-p, V Kavanagh, whose 
pro has been can. Cape Mounted Riflemen; Lt Bell to be Capt b-p, v Kenyon, 
who ret; Ens Fowler to be Lt b-p, v Bell. 

Provisional Deror Batra.ion.—-Bvt-Lt-Col O'Halloran, to be Maj, v Bvt 
Lt-Col Slater, ret upon f-p; Capt Frend, 55th Ft, to be Assist-Adjt. 

Brevet.—Royal Artillery—To have the bon rank of Maj.Gen: Cols Furneavx, 
and Wilson; Lt-Col Dacres, to have the rank of Col in the Army. 

HosritaL Starr.—Act Assist-Surg Hale to be Assist-Surg, v Reade, app to 
the Rifle Brigade; Act Assist-Surg Macartney to be Assist-Surg, v King, app 
to the 41st Ft. 

OrFicE OF ORDNANCE, Marcu 1.—Royal Regt of Artillery: Bvt-Col Symons 
to be Col, v Sweeting, dec; Capt Elliott to be Lt-Col,v Symons; Sec Capt Mil- 
man to be Capt, v Elliott; First Lt Davis to be Sec Capt, v Milman; Sec Lt 
King to be First Lt, v Davis; Sec Capt Baddeley to be Capt, v Byt-Major 
Saar dec; First Lt Bredin to be Sec Capt, v Baddeley; Sec Lt Browne to be 
First Lt, v Bredin. Rl Regt Artil—Gent Cadets to be Sec Lts: H Pitt, v Ruck- 
Keene, pro; H Wortham, v Doyne, pro; H Maule, v Daubuz, pro; C Wolrond, 
v Hodson, pro; W Neill, vy Vaughan, pro; H Geary, v Maude, pro; W Rice,v 
Law, pro; G Knox, v Downes, pro; W Perssé, v Light, pro; O Goodenough, v 
Nisbett, pro; J Anderson, vy Warren, pro; J Dadson, v Dyer, pro; H Farrell, 
v Still, pro: E McLaughlin, v Hanwell, pro; C Roberts, v Betty, pro; A Hun- 
ter, v Savage, pro; G Stevenson, v Holdsworth, pro; G Crawford, v Moore, 
promoted. 

Corps oF Royat EnGinerrs.—Gent Cadets to be Sec Lts, with temp rnk: 
W Frankland, v Harvey, pro; W Boileau, v Duff, pro; A Dirom, v Philips, 
pro; W Campbell, v Martin, pro; D Moncrieff, v Pratt, pro; M Molesworth, y 
Goodall, pro; R Rimmington, vy Drake, pro; P Smith, v James, pro; E Daniel, 
v Townsend, pro. 

War Orrice, Fes. 27.—Staff: Col Forster, h-p Unatt Dep Adjt Gen in Dub- 
lin, to be Dep Adjt-Gen to the Forces, v Maj-Gen Simpson; Col Wood, C.B., 
ne — Ft, Assist Adjt-Gen to the Forces, to be Dep Adjt-Gen in Dublin, ¥ 

orster. 


War-Orrice, Fes. 23.—4th Regt of Drag Gds; Serjt-Maj Harran to be Cor, 
w-p. Coldstream Gds; Lt Gordon, from 38th Regt, to be Lt and Capt. w-p; 
W Stirling, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, w-p,v Heneage, pro. 18th Regt of Ft; ti 
Blake to be Adjt, v Wilkinson, pro. 22d Ft; Capt Molony, from 33d Ft, to be 
Capt, v Jones, whoex. 39th Ft; Lt Milligan to be Adj, v Wilson, pro. 42d 
Ft; G Cockburn, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 44th Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: Rogers, 
Bower, and Ford,Gents. 46th Ft: to be Ensigns, w-p: Grieve, Foster, Hitch- 
cock, and Morland, Gents. 47th Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: Newman, and Mal- 
let, Gents. 50th Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: Eden, and Isdell, Gents. 51st Ft; 
Lt Powell, from 15th Ft, to be Paymaster, v Burney, app to a Depot Batt. 
55th Ft; G Parke, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 57th Ft; E Mills, Gent, tu be Ens, 
w-p. 62d Ft; H Johnstone, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 63d Ft; Lt Sutherland, 
from h-p, Unatt, to be Lt, w-p. 68th Ft; G Turnor, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 
Tist Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: Boulnois, and Roberts, Gents. 77th Ft; Ens We- 

, from 89th Ft, to be Lt, b-p,v France, who ret. © To be Ensigns, w-p: Doo 
rf Saunders, and Smith, Gents. 79th Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: Campbell, an 
Alleyne, Gents. 83d Ft; Capt Jones, frem 22d Ft,to be Capt, vy Molony, who 
exchanges. 

Brevet.—Maj-Gen Simpson to have the local rank of Lt-Gen, while employ- 
ed on Staff of the Army serving in the Crimea. 

Hosrirat Starr.—To be Act Assist-Surgs: Morris, Stockwell, Lithgow, 
Sharp, Denholm, MD, Pratt, and Wright, Gents. 


War-Orrice, Fes. 20.—5th Regt of Drag Gds; A Travers, Gent, to be Cor, 
w-p, v Fitzgerald, pro; L Richardson, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Sir ES Hutcb- 
inson, pro. 7th Drag Gds; J Stewart, Gent,to be Cor, b-p, v Withington, pro. 
2d Drags; to be Cornets, w-p: Troop-Serg-Maj Leggie, Cor Stewart, from 7th 
Drag Gds. Gren Gds; E White, Gent, to be Solicitor, v Parkinson, deceased. 
Coldstream Gds; Maj and Bvt-Col the Hon G Upton to be Lt-Col, w-p, v the 
Hon A Upton, ve to be Maj-Gen; Capt and Lt-Cohand Byt-Col Lord Paulet to 
be Maj, w-p, v Upton; Lt and Capt and Bvt-Maj the Hon A Hardinge to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, w-p, v Lord Paulet. Ist Regt of Ft; G Stewart, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p. 9th Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: C Bedford, Gent, v Vibart, pro: H 
Gipps, Gent. 10th Ft; Byt-Col Cotton, from 22d Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col 
Wellesley, who ex. 14th Ft; G Bright, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 17th Ft; W 
Presgrave, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 18th Ft; Ens Fearnley to be Lt, w-p; R Daw- 
son, Gent, to be Eus, w-p; Assist Surg IT Crawford, MD, from 5lst Ft, to be 
Surg, v Stewart, app to State 19th Ft; Ens Kirby to be Lt, w-p, v Jackson, 
dec; W Young, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 20th Ft; Lt Dickins to be Capt, b-p, ¥ 
Lutyens, whose pro, b-p, has been cancelled; F Edridge, Gent, to be Ens, b-p; 
W Nunn, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 21st Ft; Ens Vauxden to be Lt, w-p, v Beat- 
mont, app to Scots Fusileer Gds; E Chichester, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Vaux- 
den. 22d Ft: Bvt-Col Wellesley, from 10th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col Cotton, 
who ex. 28th Ft; M Guard, Gent, to be Ens,w.p. 30th Ft; J Allardice, Gent, 
to be Ens, w-p. 32d Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Inglis to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Markham, pro- 
moted to be Major-General; Captain Carmichael to be Major, w-p, v Inglis; 
Lt Colls to be Capt, w-p, v Carmichael; Ens Kirkwood to be Lt, w-p, v Colls. 
33d Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Ens Graham, from RI Berks Militia, F Benwell, 
gent, and G Vaughan, gent. 34th Ft; J Stack, gent, to be Ens w-p. 38th Ft; 
to be Ensigns w-p: Ens Wilkie, from 30th Ft; Walker, Gent, and Franks, Gent. 
39th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: W Smith, Gent, and A Gould, Gent. 41st Ft; t0 
be Ensigns w-p: Ens Boddington, from Rl North Glecester Militia, A Dixod, 
Gent, G Onslow, Gents 42d I't; M Macleod, gent, tobe Ens w-p. 44th Ft; 0 
be Ensigns w-p: E Raymond, Gent, J Kay, Gent, and A Birch, Gent. 50th Ft; 7 
Murphy, Gent, tobe Ens w-p. 51st Ft; Capt Young, from 85th Ft, to be Capt, 
v Marshall, app to 92d Ft. 61st Ft; Lt Vicars to be Adjt, v Reid, who resigns 
the Adjey only. 68th Ft; Lt Vaughan to be Capt b-p, v Croft, who ret. 70th 
Ft; Lt Bellers to be Capt b-p, v Mitchell, who ret; Eus Tovey to be Lt b-p, ¥ 
Bellers. 73d Ft; Assist-Surg Grey, M D, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg,v Poole, 
pro on Staff. 77th Ft; C Knowles Gent, to be Ens w-p. 82d Ft; Lt Slater 
be Capt w-p, v Collings, dec; Ens Thompson to be it w-p, v Slater; Ens Dick 
son to be Lt w-p, v Thompson, whose pro has been can. 85th Ft; Capt Bruce, 
from 92d Ft, to be Capt, v Young, app to 51st Ft; Lt Ashe to be Adjt, v Roope, 
pre. 86th Ft; Lt Darby to be Capt w-p, v Butler, dec ; Ens Fraser to be | 
w-p, v Darby; Ens Creagh, from 84th Ft, to be Ens, v Fraser. 90th Ft; to b¢ 
Lieuts w-p: Ens Haydock, from 85th Ft, and Ens Goodricke, from 85th Ft. ged 
Ft; Capt Marshall, from 51st Ft, to be Capt, v Bruce, app to 85th Ft. 95th Fs 
Ens Waterfall, from 20th Ft, to be Ens. Rifle Brigade; to be Lts w-p: Ensiz”* 
Singer and Tryon. To be Ensigns w-p: Scott, Slade, and Thomas, Gents. To 
be Ensign b-p: W Luscelles, Gent. 2d Wt 1 Regt; Lt Hope, fromh-p, Recruit 
ing District, to be Lt, vy Manders, app Paymaster of 6th Drag Gds ; Ens Daty 
to be Lt b-p, v Hope, who ret. ‘ 

Brevet.—Lt-Gen Sir J Grey, KC B, to be Gen. Maj-Gen the Hon J Finch, 
C B, to be Lt-Gen. Col the Hon A Upton, Coldstream Gds, to be Maj-(1e% 
Lt-Col Cotton, h-p, Unatt Assist-Adjt-Gen, on Staff, to be Col. Maj Presto! 
pay St to be Lt-Col. Capt Grant, Commandant of the Ambulance Corps, Ld 

ajor. 

Hosritat Srarr.—To be Staff-Surgs of Sec Class: Assist-Surg Poole, fro! 
73d Ft; Assist-Surg Llewelyn, from 7th Drag Gds; Surg Stewart, from 1%t 
Ft; Assist-Sarg Williams, of Madras Service of E i Co, to be Act-Surg. 

MemoRANDA.—The removal of Lt Clancy from 98th to the s8th Regt, * 
stated in the Gazette of the 9th of Feb, 1855; has beencan. The pro of dee Lt 
Parsons, of the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to a Ltcy in the 30th Ft, as stated in the 
Guzette of the 9th inst, has been can. ‘ 

Orrice OF ORDNANCE, Fes. 19.—RI Regt of Artillery : Sec Capt Robins" 
to be Capt, v Lefroy, seconded; First Lt Wilkinson to be Sec Capt, v Rot!” 
son; Sec Lt Rooke to be First Lt, v Wilkinson; Byt-Col Fraser to be Col, ¥ 
Furneaux, ret; Capt Wright to be Lt Col, v Fraser; Sec Capt Biddulph to be 
Capt, v Wright; First Lt Lukin to be Sec Capt, v Biddulph; Sec Lt Bazalgetté 
to be First Lt, v Lukin; Bvt-Col Gostling to be Col, v Wilson, ret; Cupt De 
Rinzy to be Lt-Col, v Gostling; Sec Capt Vernon to be Capt, v De Rinsy; First 
Lt Walcott to be Sec Capt, v Vernon; Sec Lt Bevan to be First Lt, v alcott; 
Sec Capt Arbuthnot to be Adjt, v Phelips, retd upon h-p; Sec Capt Smith “ 
be Adjt, v Green pro; Sec Capt Calvert to be Adjt, v Williams, pro; Sec CaP 





Woolsey to be Adjt, v Cannon, pro. 
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New Books. 


Cosas ps Esrava. JVew York, 1855. Redfield.—Next to the plea- 
gare of travelling one’s-self is the pleasure of reading a good book of 
travel by others ; nay, in some respects, it is greater ; for custom-house 
panditti, exorbitant hosts, and the race of foreign fleas, are better on 

than in real life. But you mast select your man with fear and 
trembling, or he will be apt to bore you sadly. Avoid » merely 
statistical tourist, as you doa well meaning but tiresome friead—if he 
gets you by the button-hole, it is all up with you. 

Men of the world make the best tourists ; and here is one of them who 
qill keep you in good humour from title-page to “finis,” He gives you the 
cream of a summer jaunt in Spain, (“to Madrid via Barcelona’’); loiter- 
ing and dreaming in the pleasantest way imaginable. The picturesque 
and the genial meet him at every turn of the road; he bas “ free 
pass” to dolce far niente. His style is carelessly graceful, like that of 
the best essayists ; full of sparkle and point. Read him, when you bave 
an hour or two of leisure, for you may take our word for it, you will 
not regret it. He may be read—as he must have written—on a bright 
Spring day. 

A Lone Loox Auzap. By 4. S. Roe. Derby.—Mr. Roe, we believe, 
is very favourably known to the public as a writer of a couple of clever 
didactic novels, published some two or three yearsago by the Appletons, 
In our capacity of book-critic we are obliged to keep “ the ran” of many 
authors, with whose works we have no personal acquaintance. It was 
thus with Mr. Roe. Up to the issue of his present volume, we had never 
read a line from his pen. And now that we have read him—how do we 
like him? 

“ A Long Look Ahead” is the latest addition to a class of books that 
have rapidly come into fashion on this side of the water. For want of a 
better name, let us call them Sectional American Novels. Unlike the 
fictions of Cooper or any previous American novelist, they deal with men 
and manners, purely American ; one set with the South and Slavery, 
another with prim and puritanic New England. “Tempest and Sun- 
shine” and “ Farmingdale,’’ both of which we remember noticing some 
months ago, ore a fair sample of each. In the same list with “ Farming 
dale,” but far below it in point of individuality and power, comes the 
“ Long Look Abead.”’ The scene is laidin Connecticut, and the charac- 
ters are mostly indigenous to that region. The entire worldly all of two 
young men, Charles and Augustus Vincent, consists of a dilapidated old 
farm, not far from Long Island Sound ; and the object of the book is to 
stow how they rejuvenated it, by working early and late, and taking 
long looks abead. Other matters are intermingled ; but the gist of the 
affair is a description of the every-day life of a farmer, and a laudation 
of it as the most independent life that a man can lead. In the course of 
the narrative a good many personages are introduced, but none that are 
likely to leave a mark on the reader’s mind. They are not drawn from 
real life, but are the traditionary characters of Fiction. There are amo- 
ral and energetic hero, two or three model young ladies, a good Samari- 
tan of a Colonel, and the requisite number of “ chorus’’ in the shape of 
neighbours, etc. They talk a great deal, but not remarkably well. We 
learn nothing from their endless chat, except a few farming memoranda ; 
how the old barn looks, newly painted, what the colt is worth, and the 
probable amount of the wheat crop! And all this in the stiffest and pro- 
perest English ; not such as is spoken by the natives of rural districts, 
but such as a elever author, like Mr. Roe, would doubtless use, were he 
“ playing” farmer.—Still, if you are fond of didactic novels, you might 
do worse than read this one. Judged by a high standard, it falls short ; 
but many a worse one achieves popularity. ' 

Sarme anv Satinists. By James Hannay. Redfield.—A slight, but 
clever and agreeable volume, dealing with a few of the master-spirits of 
written irony, from the days of Horace and Juvenal, down to those of 
Gifford and Hood. It deserves to he read with care ; for if you do not 
always agree with the author in his estimates and opinions, you cannot 
ail to be struck with his candour and appreciative tone. 


Hine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


It is a peculiarity of what may be called the annual Exhibition in this 
city, that you know pretty well, beforehand, what you are going to see in 
it. You expect of course, a few portraits from the easels of Baker, Elliott, 
Gray, Hicks, and Huntington ; a batch of landacapes by Casilear, Church, 
Cropsey, Durand, and Kensett; nothing historical; the chance of a 
genre picture or two; @ few foreign odds and ends; rows of uninterest- 
ing mediocrities ; and a garnishing of unsightly daubs. Such it has been; 
Such it isin the main, this year. The critics will once more dole out 
their praises and their censure ; the private friends of each artist will 
rally round him ; we shall all of us talk connoisseurship, during a few 
weeks, very knowingly ; and in the end the season will pass away, leav- 
ing the American School of Painting just where it was—that is to say, 
much below its School of Sculpture, and greatly below the place that we 
should wish to see it occupy. We observe no remarkable signs of “ com- 
ing men ;” nor does the present show invite lengthened criticism. In mere 
number, there is a vastreduction. One room—together with a singularly 
ill-lighted ante-chamber—contains all the New York modern treasures of 
art. Aswe do not desire to repeat all that has been said in these co- 
lumns regarding previous Exhibitions of the Academy, we can say our 
tay in brief space. 

And as, numerically per catalogue, the first picture that invites owr 
Rotice is a landscape, we will commence with that branch. Early 4u- 
tumn, No. 13, by Casilear, may well be dwelt upon, for it has its full 
share of his good points. In him we are pretty sure to find agreeable 
Compositions, a general faithfulness to Nature, and a breadth of touch by 
no Means common. Owing to his measured distribution of light and 
shadow, and his prevailing sobriety of tint, it is not difficult to fancy his: 
Subjects reproduced by the engraver’s burin—Mr. Cropsey’s Mediter- 
ranean Sea Coast, No. 21, confirms us in the opinion that he displays 
more veritable genius than any of his fellow Academicians. Here we 
have the simplest of subjects, a mere bit of coast scenery, but daringly, 
Originally, and skilfully treated. It is seen under the combined influ- 
ence of moonlight and the rays of the setting sun, blended into a so- 
lemn and poetical atmosphere. It may be difficult to feel this to its full 
and deserved extent, unless you be capable of abstracting yourself from 
Surrounding objects; bat that Mr. Cropsey’s landscapes are deci- 
dedly emotional, if we may use the expression, we are quite assured ; 
and one can scarcely give them praise of a higher order. In his Mount 

Washington, No. 35, under a stormy sky, there is the same evidence of 
Power. Mark it in the sulphureous and pyramidal clouds, that seem as 
weet they were leaning to windward, to brave the coming squall. 
Y,; you may almost hear and feel the rush of the breeze across the 
Plain. Something this picture has of a certain raggedness from which 

-Cropeey is seldom entirely free; nor do we always like the hues of his 
see But he has the mind, as well as the hand of an artist.—Mr. 

urch has adventured, and with brilliant success, into an entirely new 





Tange of subjects, He has recently made extensive travels through the 


a regions of Central and Southern America, whose matchless colours 


slowing atmosphere are precisely suited to his style. The result is 





seen in several landscapes of extreme beauty, full of the peculiar local 
characteristics of those countries. These, as they come within the pain- 
ter’s reach, are mainly to be found in the graceful foliage and variegated 
flowers that are useful accessories for a foreground, and in the unusual 
contrasts that exist in the bold outlines of the mountainous districts. 
Conical heights of immense elevation there tower above a succession of 
plateaus, terraced at intervals with some approach to regularity. The ho- 
rizontal lines thus crossing the pictcre would mar it, in inferior hands ; 
Mr. Church tarns them to good account. Of bis several views, we do not 
know which to prefer. The Cordilleras: Sunrise, No. 49, is an eX- 
quisite composition, treated with extremest delicacy, and most carefully 
finished. The distant air tints are admirably true. Tamaca Palms, No. 
63, yields nothing to it in grace, but being painted under a less broad 
glimmer of sunainess, bas called for deeper shadows. In La Magdalena, 
No. 131, you may see the most elaborate and apparently most truthfal 
portraiture of that marvellous tropical vegetation, which bedecks the 
river-banks, although the gigantesque is not so obvious as might have 
been expected. In it, too, the waters have more transparency than Mr. 
Church generally obtains even in the most admired of his pictures. And 
d-propos to water, amid so much to admire, we must mark one fault; and 
we do it the more, because it furnishes an answer to the cavillers (our- 
selves perhaps amongst the number) who are apt to blame an artist for 
repeating himself. In Teguendama Falls, No.74 if we except a ledge 
of w ooded and over-flowered rock in the foreground on the left, there is 
little by which Mr. Church would be recognised. So much the better, 
y ou will say, if equal merit be there. Butisitso? We think not. The 
pict ure is an upright one. A huge volume of water tumbles out from 
the centre of an amphitheatre of rocks in the back-ground, and coursing 
brokenly through the middle distance, emerges close to the eye. All— 
and there is a vast quantity of it—that in common parlance belongs to 
the foreground is woolleny, cottony, what you will, bat by no means aque- 
ous. Perfection israre. Mr. Church is a master in his clouds, his aerial 
effects, his gradations, bis foliage ; his still water is passable ; but he bas 
not overcome the difficult tumult of the rushing, bubbling, living, liquid 
torrent. 

In a corner of the room, and contrasted strangely with every other 
landscape in it, bangs No. 85, The Way across the River, by H. J. Bod- 
dington, an English artist, and generally a favourite of ours. In this 
instance, the composition does not please us much. The shallow but 
broad streamlet makes its exit diagonally at each side. Trees and moun- 
tains fill up the middle distance and back-ground. These are hard and 
b ronzy, the foliage of the former being worked-up by an elaboratiou of 
minute details “ very curious to behold,”’ but not rashly to be imitated. 
Inasmuch however as the whole style of treatment differs widely from 
that of any American landscape painter, the picture ought to be studied. 
It is also not a little singular that, whereas our English atmosphere is 
proverbially a filmy one, and the American atmosphere proverbially a 
brilliant one, Mr. Boddington seems to have cut adrift from the softening 
in fluences of his native mist and to have borrowed the sharp, well-defined 
outlines that surprise the English traveller on this soil. On the other 
h and, if you turn to near neighbours on these walls, such as No. 90, Con- 
necticut Lake Scenery, by Mr. Hubbard, or 94, Chocorua Peak, by Mr. 
Gifford, you will find the American climate Anglicised, and a berrowed 
haziness taking place of the habitual glare. Probably the artists here 
have been the wiser in their change of venue. Atany rate we do not pro- 
pose to deduce any general rule from our mention of the fact; we only 
instance it as a peculiar one. Let us not forget to add that the artis- 
tical handling of the foliage in Mr. Hubbard’s bit of lake scenery me- 
rits notice and commendation—Mr. Durand, the President of the Acade- 
my, is conspicuously good. His Summer Afternoon, No. 104, is full of 
tenderness and truth ; though the larger size and more pretentious sub- 
ject of No. 113, In the Woods, draw thereto more frequent groups of 
spectators. It is an upright picture, with its forest trees reaching from 
bottom to top, and as a whole wonderfully complete. The exquisite 
drawing, the careful manipulation, the revealed anatomy (so to speak) 
of the individual trees, might perhaps be said to savour of mechanical 
excellence, were they not relieved from such an imputation and compelled 
into their rightful place, by the abounding space and atmosphere.—The 
last landscape that delights us, in this room, is No. 123, by Mr. Kensett, 
An October Day in the White Mountains. It is charming, as that gentle- 
man’s pictures generally are, and with precisely the same sort of charm. 
Take an old number of the 4/bion, dated within a few years, and treat- 
ing of this annual Exhibition, and you may light upon a description that 
would answer precisely for him to-day. And although we bear in mind 
what we have said above, in respect to the ill effects that sometimes fol- 
low from an artist travelling out of his usaal method, there can surely be 
no impertinence in suggesting to Mr. Kensett that Nature does not paint 
her distant mountain-sides in one uniform and unvarying hue. If she did, 
we should be better content, year after year, to see them in “ sober livery 
clad,’ by his dexterous, ifmonotonous, hand. And farther, as it is with Mr, 
Kensett’s devotion to grey, 8o it is with several landscape-painters whom 
we need not name, who appear to look at the colours of Nature always 
through pairs of green spectacles. There is, we are told, an eternal fit- 
ness of things. Not all the sermons preached annually from the walls of 
the Academy can make us believe that there is an eternal green-ness, 

In the ill-lighted closet, dignified with the title of the “Small Room,” 
there is not much to attract; and what there is can scarcely be seen, 
The name of Ruskin is attached to a memorandum—we cannot call it 
more—and Copley Fielding’s toa sketch. A David Cox is in the catc- 
logue, but we confess to having overlooked him. Mr. Hart exhibits an 
extremely clever pair of studies in oil, both Scotch. They are numbered 
186 and 187; one Raven’s Craig, the other Coast Bit, on the Fay. 
Wandesforde has a highly-finished and beautiful water-colour drawing, 4 
Glen in the Island of Arran ; Mr. Wyld a water-colour drawing of 
Venice, the sky of which and the architectural parts are decidedly good ; 
and Mr. Chapman, still in Rome, contributes a very pleasant, sketcby, 
oval picture of an Italian Fountain, marred by an ugly frame. 

These remarks occupy so much more space than we expected, that ve 
must let the portraits remain undisturbed for another week. 








THE RED REPUBLICAN OF MUSIC, 


We condense (says the V. ¥. Daily Times) from the columns of the 
Musical Gazette the following critical and appreciative article on this 
new light in the Musical firmament. It is a valuable contribution to 
Musical Literature ; the only one on this subject, indeed, which treats 
comprehensively. and from acquaintance, of all the works of the com 
ser. Richard Wagner bas been aptly termed the“ Red Republican of 
Music.”?> Whatever the immediate success of the revolution into which 
he has thrown himeelf, good must come of it. A more intimate connec- 
tion of sound and sense is, to say the least of it, desirable. It is for this 
that Wagner is striving, extravagantly perbaps, bat 7 ¢ 

Richard Wagner was born in the year 1813, in i e belonged 
to a well-known theatrical family; one of whom (his brother) is the 
father of that brilliant singer Johanna Wagner. Under these circum- 
stances, a neglected education was a matter of course, and the more, as 
his parents died while he was yet very young, leaving the boy to himself. 
In such interesting company, he of course learned nothing which he could 
not claim as entirely his own, although his method of learning was, as he 
himself confesses, solely by imitation. He imitated ever thing he saw 
or heard. Was it a symphony of Brethoven : he com a symphony ; 
was it a drama at the theatre: he wrote a drama; and all this without 
having the slightest idea of the rules for musical or literary composition : 


he of course changed his opinions, bis tastes, 
bad no other te edacation, guided by no established pri 
ples in art, bis mind oscillated from one point to another ; and whenever 
@ system, a name, any action of an artistic or dramatic kind began 
to attract the public, there was always @ certain young man, Richard 
- a. Wee anives and endeavoured 4 er the eame. 

a ofa lew years was turns, a devotee Beethoven 
Weber, ent Beltia! das 

rsacd his musical etudies—that is, he learned 

himself, and in his own way. At last, he received a call to Magdeburg, 
(Prussia,) as chef d’orchestre. Here bis first opera, with the words of 
his own, “The Novice of Palermo,” appeared and vanished—the latter 
ae as speedily as the former. From Magdeburg, Wagner went to 

iga, invested with the same office in his new residence; and at last to 
Paris, with an immense amount of hopes, illusions, and poetical musical 
subjects, but with very little money, or knowledge of the language. It 
was perhaps the worst time Mr. Wagner could have chosen for og his 
fortunes in Paris, in 1839, when that system of frivolity, demoralization, 
and corruption, which led to the revolution of 1848, was at its 
Almost the whole of society seezaed imbued with one feeling, one e, 
one thought—that of enjoyment, cost what it might. ‘ioe German 
dreamer and philosopher was soon obliged toabandon bis dreams and his 
philosophy—all those high-flown expectations of glory and fortune with 
which so many young-hearted enthusiasts came and still come to Paris. 
Instead of all this, misery, painful misery—sach as so many famous and 
unfamons aspirants for the favour of the public have experienced in the 
French metropolis. We remember seeing bim at times, in Paris, moving 
in the society of artists like an embodied consciousness of something bet- 
ter in art than Parisians could understand or estimate. At last, Mr. 
Wagner was forced to do as other opera composers have done before him, 
and as all other will probably do after him: he was obliged to find his 
weekly labour at the music stores, arranging the operas of otherse—the 
musical tit-bits of the day ; which at that time were in the works of 
Meyerbeer and Halevy, or of Adam, at the Opera Comique. Besides 
this, he wrote some articles for La Gazette Musicale, which, it is said, 
are now to be collected and republished—a proceeding we should not 
advise, since the views of Mr. Wagner at that time might be to 
differ a little from those he now advocates, The poss of this is to be 
found in the fact that he deemed the grand, historic opera of Meyerbeer 
worth imitating—not, indeed, in its bad elements, but in its best. He 
therefore wrote “ Rienzi,” (words and music,) a long, exciting and some- 
what noisy opera, in five acts, with a few successful pieces, (especial! 
the one generally called “Chorus of Peace;”) but, as a whole, muc 
more fatiguing, both for singers and the public, than anything ow thn 
has written. He exerted himself to the utmost to have this work. com- 
posed under the most trying circumstances, performed at the Academie 
Royale ; but the means of a poor man, such as Wagner was, were entirely 
inadequate to such a difficult task. 

Disgusted with Paris, its pablic and its artists, Mr. Wagner renewed his 
travels, and once more returned to his own country. Here, at last, for- 
tune began to smile upon him. By some mysterious influence, (some sa 
Meyerbeer took part in it,) he was elected chef d’orchestre of the 
Theatre at Dresden—the same office which he had formerly held 
where. This was really a brilliant change for Wagner, and the road to 
fame and wealth lay open before him. he first thing at which he set 
himself was, of course, the mise en scene of his“ Rienzi.” We heard the 
opera at Hamburg. It was the longest performance of an opera we have 
ever witnessed in Germany, and certainly one of the loudest. The Ii- 
bretto pleased us most; it was cleverly written, well vp to the 
scenes, and with eome truly poetical situations. But while the poet tri- 
umphed, the musician failed entirely ; decidedly for such opera masic, 
the composer had not half the knowledge and experience of Meyerbeer. 
The grand historical opera having failed, Mr. Waguer consid that it 
might be the better to return to another style, which he had before tried. 
He drew forth his “ Fliegender Hollander,” a 3-act opera based upon the 
well-known legend of the Flying Dutchman. This work obtained no hola 
upon the public, octet the very poetical subject upon which 
it was based. Then came the “Tannbauser,” another fable, based upon 
ao old German legend, and introducing well-known names and person- 
ages of the middle ages. But in spite ofall this, “ Tannhauser” achieved 
only a fiaseo. The Dresden public, the only one which at that time as- 
sisted at the trials of the musician-poet, generally believed that their 
opera ctor had become deranged; s0 strange, so out of place and 
devoid -of- a work which, after all, is nothing but the com- 
mon opera, prepared with somewhat better and more poetical means than 
usual, . 

Once more he became disgusted with the present ; and when, in 1848, 
the revolution broke out, managed to compromise himself sufficiently to 
be obliged to five into exile. He went to Zurich, having gained some ex- 
perience, but with a dark and cloudy future vefore him. He had to com- 
mence anew. What was to be done? The first thing was to satisfy abso- 
lute necessities ; and the only way that occurred to him to accomplish 
this was the writing of some revolutionary pamphlets upon musical mat- 
ters. A very short one first appeared, under the title of Die Revolution 
und die Musik, followed shortly after by Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft, 
a literary work which laid the first stone of his present fame, and had the 
most decided influence upon his future career. It was this work which 
the leaders of the Schumann party in Leipzig seized hold of; it inspired 
them so greatly, that henceforth they swore by nothing but the 4rt-work 
of the Future ; it was this literary inspiration which created the famous 
“fature music” and “future men ’”—names which are applied to all that 
appertain to the Wagner party ; that is tosay, who support not only thore 
views which can only be adapted to the future, but also th ose which may 
be derived from the present musical works of Wagner. 

It is attributable entirely to Liszt, and the incessant noise of some 
few, together with shameful attacks in the leading journal of the party, 
upon every one who: merely seemed indifferent, or not to agree in all 
poiots with the views of Wagner, that the public at large began to look 
upon that man, excited by a desire to see and hear somethiag of him. 
Of course, Wagner himself was not slow to profit by the opportunities 
afforded. The next book he gave to the public was his Oper und Drama, 
in which he makes some fearful attacks upon modern composers of ope’ 
more especially upon ae rent and claims, of course, all praise tod 
respect for the drama, is Opera and Drama is, in fact, nothing but a 
completion of the ideas professed ia his Art work of the Future, with all 
sorts of criticisms upon other subjects, among whch is the ruttenness of 
present artistic society ; something which had been doae before him, and 
which will be done after him, with more truth, and as the result of 
deeper observation. 

The third literary work published by Mr. Wagner contained the poems 
of his three musical pieces, ‘‘ Der Fliegender Hollander,” ““ Tannhauser,” 
and “ Lobengrin,”’ age er with due remarks to his friends, for whom he 
professes love ; for love and friendship, with Mr. Waguer, are one and 
the same thing. This work is decidedly the most curious of all, not on 
aecount of the ange psc from tbe candour with which the author accepts 
the role of genius, tells his friends how he came to be a genius. He 
adds, moreover, that his task is finished ; that necessity alone had driven 
him to accept the office of critic, in order to explain to the world the need 
of another musical art than that to which it had been accustomed ; that 
henceforth he would create the things needed, and would be nothing else 
than a poet-musician. As to the poems contained in the book, they are 
neither dramas nor operas, but legends in the frame of dramatic scenery. 
It is true, they are better and more carefully written than opera /ibretti 
usually are ; there is far more poetical feeling in them ; but each is at 
the best only a fragment of a drama ; not the whole drama itself. 

While this was going on in the literary world, Liszt, at Weimar, forced 
the introduction of his three operas upon the stage. The public did not 
at first like or wish for them ; but, permitted for a length of time to listen 
to nothing else, they at last took a fancy to them, and we can readily 
believe that these pieces are at present favourites with the public wf that 
city. But a success at Weimar has no great influence upon the mana- 
gers of the German theatres ; a success upon some more important stage 
was absolutely necessary. Where would this be more ap 
in that town from which the most noise about Wagner went forth—in 
Leipzig? And at last “ Tannbaiser” was put upon the stage in that 
city. Most people went at first from curiosity, but as the ents were 
constantly at hand to instruct, explaic, clear up what seemed unintelli- 
gible, the majority soon began to appreciate the merits of the piece. 
“ Tannbauser achieved, in reality, a decided success in Leipzig. ow, 
what is this ‘‘Tannhauser?”’ Js it an opera, a musical drama, melo- 
drama, or what is it? We must confess that we cannot answer this ques- 
tion. There are arias, duos, ensembles, chorus; all as they are found in 
an opera, but Wagner and his friends assure us that “Tanubauser”’ is not 
an opera! Isitadrama? If such a man is ite principal personage—a 
mao without principle or character, irresolute and uncertain ; now turn- 
ing toward this, now toward that, and continually swayed by exterior 
circumstances—if such a hero can be the a riate centre of a drama, 
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“ Tanobauser” may be one. And yet, there is something of a drama in 
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music ; interesting, characteristic music, if you will, although the li- 
is decidedly at in character. But there is some effective 
; the finale of the second act, the of the shepherds in the last 
the chorus of pilgrims, are pieces which will move all such as are 
t to be moved by the beautiful and the grand. But is there anything 
new in the ideas or the construction? The instrumentation is always 
full, and sometimes too heavy ; but that is nothing new. The orchestra- 
tion is very often so thick that the principal idea intended to express the 
sense of the words is quite lost. Neither ean this be called very new, as 
many German composers excel in this. No; for our own part, we have 
found nothing new in “ Tannbauser,” if we except some abrupt modula- 
tions, and the constant anxiety to represent in the music the idea of the 
scenes and of the words, as clearly as possible, without sufficient care for 
that which is well-sounding and melodious. j 
From Leipzig, “ Taonbaiiser” made the rounds of all the principal 
stages of Germany, with the exception of Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin ; 
exceptions caused, most probably, by political reasons. Not so with 
us ngrio,” the public would not endure nearly four bours of unioter- 
rupted recitative, and “ Lohengrin ” made an unequivocal fiasco. Now 
this is the piece which must be considered as the real touch-stone of the 
sympathy of the public for the music of the new school, because “Lohen- 
grin” really offers something new, at least new in our day. There is no 
cessation, no rest for the instrumentalists, the singers, or the public ; 
the action moves on continually, accompanied by the music, with the 
exception of one or two short phrases where the orchestra stops, produ- 
cing somewhat of a melo-dramatic effect. The whole is nothing but a 
long and tiresome recitative. Still, from @ musical and poetic point of 
view, this is the best that Wagner bas written ; and whenever bis friends 
claim for him the name of genius, they may securely and triumphantly 
t to the musical characterization of E/sa, and to the love-scene be- 
tween her and Lohengrin. Here are combinations of tones which no 
one but a genius could have drawa from the mysteries of nature. But, 
as a whole, “ Lobengrin”’ bas not met with that sympathy from the pub- 
lic, which must have been anticipated from the success of *‘Tunnbauser.” 
It has been given here and there; according to some friendly papers, 
meeting a most enthusiastic reception ; but it has, in fact, failed to se- 
cure a place in the repertoires of the theatres. Curiosity is the basis of 
the dramatic action of “ Lohengrin,” and curiosity may be said to be 
the principal cause of the attendance of the public upon its represen- 
tation. 

“ Lohengrin” is the last known production of Wagner, with the ex- 
ception of some articles published in the journals in regard to his operas 
or his own interests. At present, be is engaged upon the composition 
of a tetralogy, in which the most prominent of the legends of the Edda 
are worked up in a dramatic form. The four connected dramas are, 
“ Rheingold,” “die Walkure,” ‘der junge Siegfried,” (the young Sieg- 
fried), and “Siegfrieds Tod,” (the death of Siegfried.) Wagner had already 
finished the last-named poem in 1849, and it was printed ia the Spring of 
1853. But only for bis friends and acquaintances. In the Autuma of 
1853, he commenced the composition of “ Rheingold,’ which was com- 
pleted in the Spring of 1854. The “ Walkire” is at present about baif 
ready. The whole (the four dramas together) have the title, ‘The Ring 
of the Niebelungen.”” What the result and fate of all this will be, lies 
concealed in the future. But as Wagner himself makes it a sine gua 

_non that these dramas are to be performed on three consecutive even- 
ings, it is not difficult to anticipate but little sympathy from the public 
these new inspirations, even if curiosity should attract them to 
see the old song of the Viebelungen put upon the stage. Perhaps we 
witness some curious changes in the views of Mr. Wagner after he 
have made a season’s stay in London; as, undoubtedly, changes 
will be produced in the opinions of some English critics. Be this as it 
may, at present we may say that Richard Wagner is neither more nor 
less than one of those men who anticipate s new pbase in art ; who re- 
present the end of an old period of art, but not the beginning of a new 
Whenever, in past time, art bas been about to make a forward 
step, there have been those who, by their powers of reflection and criti- 
cal ability, have heralded and precluded its approach. Wagner is such 
® man, and, as such, he will most certainly not be forgotten by the fu- 
ture historian 


THE MOST POPULAR PLANT IN THE WORLD 


There isno plant whose history shows so many vicissitudes as that of 
the Tobacco (Vicotiana tabacum). Imported from America soon after 
the discovery of that continent, it was received into the old world with 
a ies of enthusiam. It was not long, however, before some of the 
evils and inconveniences involved in the use of it began to appear, and a 
host of enemies were raised up against it. Theologists pronounced it an 
invention of Satan, which destroyed the efficacy of fasting, Councils for- 
bade it to all ecclesiastics unuer their control. Popes Urban VIII. and 
Innocent XI. punished the use of it with excommunication; Sultan Amurat 
IV. with the most cruel kinds of death ; Shah Abbas II. with penalties 
almost as severe ; Michael Feodorovitch Tourieff offered a bastinado for 
the first offence, cutting of the nose for the second, and the head for the 
third offence ; Prussia and Denmark simply prohibited; and James, of 
England, wrote against it. Finding, however, that no penalties, however 
severe, could check the indulgence in a luxury so highly appreciated, 
sovereigns and their governments soon found it much more advantageous 
to turn it into a source of revenue ; and the cultivation and manufacture 
of Tobacco was gradually subjected almost everywhere to fiscal regula- 
tions, or monopolies. Tobacco was in such general use in America when 
first discovered, and is there so widely spread, that it is difficult to come to 
any conclusion as to what precise part of that vast continent is its native 
country—probably some portion of the Mexican empire. As to the pre- 
Cise dates of its introduction into Europe, it has been already stated 
that it followed closely upon the discovery of America. The Spaniards 
under Columbus had scarcely landed in Cuba in 1492 when they began 
to smoke cigars; but they could only fully appreciate its luxuries woen, 
n 1518, Fernando Cortez occupied the island Tobago, where the plant 
was found growing in great abundance. Hernandez, the naturalist, was, 
it is believed, the first who brought it into Spain from Mexico, in 1539. 
It was introduced into Portugal from Florida by one Flamingo, and into 
France by Father André Thevet, or by some friend of his, although the 
more common opinion is that the first seeds received there were those 
sent about the year 1560 to Queen Catherine of Medicis by Jean Nicol, 
French Ambassador in Portugal. It was probably raised also in Eagland 
@ few years later. but received no notice till its well known intreduction 
by Sir Francis Drake, from Virginia, in 1586. Io Tuscany it was first 
cultivated under Cosmo dei Medici, who died in 1574, having been 
originally raised by Bishop Alfonso Tornabuoni, from seeds received from 
his nephew, Monsignor Nicolé Tornabuoni. 

Next to salt tobacco is the most generally consumed of all productions 
The annual consumption here is on an average 16-86 ounces, or consi- 
derably more than a pound weight to every man, woman, and child 
throughout the United Kingdom. Moreover, this consumption is greatly 
on the increase. Between the years 1821 and 1831 the increase was at 
the rate of about one ounce per head ; during the next ten years it was 
somewhat less than an ounce ; but from 1842 to 1851 it was three ounces ; 
making an increase of nearly 44 per cent, in proportion to the population 
within the last 30 years. In Denmark, exclusive of the Duchies, the 
pew 1 consumption in 1851 was nearly 70 ounces per head. But this 
is nothing to what is used in warm couatries. It the population of tbe 
earth be taken at 1,000 millions, and the consumption reckened as equal 
to that of Denmark, or 70vz. per head, the produce of the whole world 
will amount to nearly two millions of tons (1,953,125) a year. The value 
ef the quantity thus reckoned, at 2d. a pound, amounts to above £36,000, 
000 sterling — London paper. 


Trvte TO 4 Farrarout Serviror.—It would probably not be esteem- 
ed fitting that the death of Mr. Dod shoald pass unnoticed in these co- 
lamas. He was known in one or two capacities to a large circle, but be 
rendered services to this jouraal which a still larger circle enjoyed ; and 
it is a duty to the public which we fulfil when we proceed to record some 
particulars of his life, and to express some sense of bis merits, personal 
and literary. Mr. Dod was the only son of the Rev. Roger Dod, who was 


vicar of Drumlease, in the couoty of Leitrim, and be represented a junior 
branch of the family of Dod, of Cloverly, the head of which is the present 
M.LP. for North Shropshire. Inheriting a small patrimony, of which ac- 
tual possession was only acquired after a Chancery suit, Mr. Dod turned 
his early attention to the bar as a profession, and with that view entered 
at Kiog's-inns, Dublin. But the rewards of journalixm detached bim 
from legal studies, and before long he devoted to literaturean undivided 
attention. After having been part proprietor and editor of a provincial 
journal, he eventually settled in London, where for 37 years bis peo bas 
been unceasingly employed ; for a considerable portion of that period— 
viz., 23 years—this journal bas had the benefit of his services. To the 
members of both Houses of Parliament te is best known ia the position 
which he last occupied before his fatal illness developed itself. Under 
his guidance the debates in Parliament were presented for public perusal 


in the shape which the exigencies of a newspaper require ; aod, as mana. 
ger or superintendent of the corps of gentlemen who report these de- 
bates, be bad a delicate and anxious duty to perform towards them, to- 
wards the public, and towards speakers in Parliament. He conducted 
his intercourse with the members of both Houses, and with those over 
whom he was placed in authority, like a man who knew the rectitade of 
his own motives, and feared no misconstruction, while at the same time 
he never forgot the feelings of those whom be had to guide or occasionally 
to reprove. He bad long previously secured the willing attention of the 
public by merits of a different and a superior class, For very many 
ears, and until disabled by illness, his pen had contributed to these co- 
umns many of the memoirs of distioguished persons who bave died 
within the period. To sharp powers of observing character, and long 
opportunities of studying politics and public men, he added talents for 
literary composition which can only be estimated by those who know 
how qr! these memoirs were produced. Rarely was it necessary to 
allow public curiosity to flag before all that a statesman had done to 
earn fame and honours was pictured to the world. In another capacity 
many thousands of the public know Mr. Dod’s name, on the title-pages 
of the Parliamentary Companion and the Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, which publications wholly owe their origin to him. For 
many years, however, his increasing duties in connexion with this jour- 
nal prevented bis actual execution of any portion of theircontents. They 
bave for more than 12 years been in the hands of his son, with whom of 
course th-y still remain. In closing this brief account of one who, in va- 
rious ways, has been a faitbful servant of the public, we cannot omit to 
record that in every private relation of life he was an example to all 
around him. He passed a life crowded with domestic virtues, and leaves 
a name of unspotted integrity.— London Times. 


Tue IMPERIAL PaLace at Pracur.—By a telegraphic despatch received 
from Vienna on the 20th ult., we learn that since an early hour in the 
morning of that day, the Imperial Palace on the Hradschin, at Prague, 
had been burning. It was the residence of the ex-Emperor and Empress 
Maria-Anna, who, the account adds, were in safety. 

The Palace, situated in the fourth quarter, called the Hradschin (pro- 
nounced Radsbin), is built on the Schlossberg, or Palace Hill. This 
Kremlin of Bohemia is a singular agglomeration of buildings of different 
dates and styles of architecture. Within its precincts it contains acathe- 
dral, a religious establishment, and vast Palaces belonging to the Empe- 
ror and to other noble fumilies ; besides a treasure-house stored with far- 
sought relics, prisons, dungeons, torture-chambers ; and a pious founda- 
tion somewhat akin to that of the Military Kaights of Windsor, but with 
this difference, that its objects are not Kuights, but Dames, generally re- 
duced members of the nobility. A lower ward contains some ordinary 
dwelling-houses and barracks for the garrison. 

That side of the citadel which faces the old town, and contains the Im- 
perial Palace, is very unattractive ;—the whitewashed walls, and total 
want of architectural embellishment, destroy all the advantages of its 
lofty position, and are extremely disappointing to an artist’seye. But 
when, after winding round its base, and rising towards the fortified lines 
which defend the north-east side of the town, he loses sight of these mo- 
dern excrescences, and sees nothing less picturesque than the unsymme- 
trical roofs, towers, and spires of the lower ward ; he may carry his ima- 
gination to the time when blind old Zizka, the Bohemian General, en- 
camped his forces on that distant hill, where the eye can still trace his 
crenelated wall, and ultimately defeated the Imperial army. The be- 
leaguered city lies in the intervening valley between the Hradschin and 
the Zzkaberg, still pointing upwards many Kremlinised cupolas and 
many-pointed towers, which survived those religious feuds, and cast 
their quaint medieval outlines over the waters of the Moldau. The grand 
deserted Palace of Wallenstein, sbeltered almost under the shadow of the 
Hradschin, recalls another period of Bohemia’s glory. Each pinnacle 
and spire tells some tale of departed grandeur. Even that leaden spire 
of the cathedral only replaces a more ancient tower, which, previous to 
its destruction by fire in 1541, surpassed in height that of Strasburg it- 
self. Besieged and held in turns by Hussites and Catholics, Swedes, 
Poles, Prussians, French, Bavarians, and Austrians, its greatest wonder 
may perhaps be that it should still exhibit any part,of the original for- 
tress. In our days it has afforded a retreat to Charles X. of France, and 
to the Count de Chambord ; more recently it has been the residence of 
the Emperor Ferdinand since his abdication. The recent fire, which 
brings this palace more especially under our notice at the present mo- 
ment, is stated in the latest news to have originated in that part of the 
eastle inhabited by the Imperial and Royal family, and has totally des- 
troyed the apartments of the ex-Empress, 


Literary Items.—A work of great and singular interest, relating to 
the events of the last half century, is about to appear from the American 
press—its contents rendering its publication in France, or even in any 
of tbe adjacent nations, impossible. This is the Memoires of M. de Mau- 
breuil, who played so strange a part at the fall of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and who publicly struck M. de Talleyrand for having disowned him. 
These volumes are, it is said, to contain an undisguised statement of all 
the events of the time—events in most of which the author took a part, 
and all of which he witnessed. M. de Maubreuil, who has long since 
changed his name, is, says the Paris correspondent of the IJ/lustrated 
Vews, about to come to the United States for the purpose of bringing 
out the work in this country. 

Lord Brougham is about to print in the edition of his works, now in 
course of publication, the whole of the correspondence of George III. 
with his Minister (Lord North) on the subject of the American War.— 
The original letters were lent by Lord Glenbervie to George IV., and 
never returned. The belief is, that “ the first gentleman in Europe,” de- 
stroyed them. Lord Brougham will print them from copies made from 
the originals by Sir James Macintosh. 

The vexato questio between Dr. Whewell and Sir David Brewster will 
shortly receive another exponent, in the person of Mr. Montagu Lyou 
Phillips, whose work on ‘* Worlds beyond the Earth’ is announced by 
Mr. Bentley. 

M. De Mirecourt, who is writing the history of his literary French con- 
temporaries, gives some of them the credit of having very eccentric 
habits. Scribe, be says, rises at five every morning, and works till noon 
without any interval. Balzac retired to rest every evening at six, rose 
at midnight, and wrote till nine in the morning, and after breakfasting re- 
sumed his pen till three, when a walk of two hours, and dinner at five, 
brought him again to his bed-time. Alfred de Musset, when asked for 
“copy” for the Reveu des Deux Mondes, would aay : “send me fifty 
francs and a bottle of brandy, or you will have none.’’ The next morn 
ing the proverbe required would be finished and the brandy bottle also 
Alexander Dumas sits in his shirt sleeves from morning till night, wri- 
ting in a remarkably fluent manner, without blot or erasure. As an im- 
provisateur, Mery is ouly second to Dumas. It is stated that he wrute 
@ play in four days that bad a run of one hundred nights. 


Te Bataktava AND SEBASTOPOL GRAND JuncTion.—The railway is 
making very respectable progress. It has wound its way up the main 
street of Balaklava ; and the engine has been astonishing the Turks by 
great puffs of steam from its iron lungs, and by sundry shrieks and screams, 
as it has been put io play by the engineers outside the post-office yard, 
in order to see if its health or constitution bad suffered by the sea voyage. 
The railroad is simply constructed : the wooden sleepers are laid down 
longitudinally over a bed of stones on the road, and the rails are 
fastened down on them. It nearly fills up the breadth of the main 
street. About fifty yards of rail have been laid down in the street ; but 
the road isin many places in a state of forwardness, and will soon be 
ready to receive the rails. The road winds outside the church of 
Kadikoi. It ought to be well guarded from any sudden attack of the 
enemy, such as that they madeo the 25th of October. If gunscan be 
used to destroy an aba/tis, they cin be made serviceable in injuring a 
railroad ; and, although the iojury inflicted would only be temporary, it 
might create great inconvenience beiore it was rectified. Our Com- 
manders will doubtless make a strong reconnaissance as soon as the 
weather permits it ; and if the enemy are not found to be in great force, 
no doubt they will be forced out of their position in our rear, where 
their presence is most inconvenient and troublesome. The Allies should 
be strong enough to prevent anything but a strong army from occupy- 
ing the ground ; and if the enemy have a strong army there, our posi- 
tion and the position of Balaklava are ull in the greatest peril Letter 
from the Camp, Feb. 10. 


FReNcH AND Excuisa Cooxery.—In cooking I need not say our neigh- 
bours beat us hollow. I partook of a sumptuous banquet in the tent of 
an officer of the Guards the other night, the staple of which was a goose, 
purchased for a golden eg in Balaklava; bat which assumed so many 
forms, and was so good and strange in all—now coming upon you as a 
piéce de resistance, again assuming the shape of a gib/otte that would 
do credit to Philippe, and again turning up as 4 delicate little p/at with 


the tent, prouder of the compliments which were paid to him than of 
the few france he was to get for hig services, “ jent,”’ as he was, by the 
Captain of bis company for the day. A few days after—these were 
Christmas times, or were meant to be so—there was a dinner in another 
frieadly tent. A Samaritan sea captain bad presented a mess with a leg 
of English mutton, a case of preserved turnips, and a wild duck. Hap. 
y as hunters, the little party assembled at the appointed bour, full of 
anticipated pleasure and good fare from the fatherland. “ Bankes, brig 
in dioner,” said the host proudly to his chef de cuisine. The guests 
were seated—and lo! there lay the duck burnt black, and dry as char. 
coal, in the centre of a mound of turnips. “I thout vowls wor always 
ate vurst,”’ was the sole defence of the wretched criminal as be removed 
the sacrifice for the time. Then he brought in the soup, which was ex. 
cellent, especially the boulli; but we could not eat soup all night, 
especially when the mutton was waiting. ‘ Now, then, Bankes, bring in 
the leg of mutton.” “The wawt, zur?” “The leg of mutton: and 
look sharp, do you hear? I hope you’ve not spoiled that, too.” “ Woy, 
zur, theese been ’atin oo’t!”? The miserable being had actually boiled 
down the leg of mutton in the soup, having cut it—large slices off it 
—to make it fit the pot !—Jbid. Feb. 12. 


Aw InTerEestTING PusLication.—The new volumes of the “ Mémoireg 
d'un Bourgeois de Paris” (V. and VI., forming the conclusion of the se. 
ries,) exceed in interest any of the preceding nambers. .They relate 
principally to the events of the reign of Louis Philippe, and to those that 
have succeeded it. Nothiag can be more interesting, more graphic, or 
more intimate than the details of this most exc‘ting phase of Freuch hig. 
tory. One of the striking points in the narration before us is the collec- 
tion of letters. notes, reports, and revelations, true and false, respecting 
plots, real and pretended, against the life and government of the Citizen 
King. Hardly a day, hardly a night passed, that General Athbalin, 
whose personal devotion to Louis Philippe and his family, was extreme, 
and into whose functions entered that of supreme director of the private 
police, did not receive announcements of some fre-hly-devised conspiracy, 
many of these coupled with the names of some of the most eminent and 
best-known men in France. Love-letters from cbscure adorers to the 
Princesses 2bound among these curious docoments ; and some of the most 
interesting private letters from various members of the house of Orleans, 
addressed to their personal friends, and to each other, enrich the colleo- 
tion : those of the ill-fated Duc d’Orléans to the Duc de Nemours ; give 
a particularly exalted opinion of the head and heart of the Prince ; and 
one in especial, written on the subject of the latter’s marriage, is a chef- 
d’euvre of feeling, morality, and delicacy. ‘‘ Marriage,” he says in 
conclusion, “ is all or nothing. There isno possible division of affection 
or intimate intercourse. When a breach in this is made, however small 
it be, it is like an air-cushion pierced by a pin—all cozes out by this in- 
visible opening ; the burden alone remains, and all that rendered it light 
and easy is withdrawn for ever.’’ Various documents and letters of the 
Duchess d’Orleans—many of them relative to the education of her sons, 
and all displaying this Princess in the highest and noblest point of view 
—exist in the collection ; with some most curious anecdotes and appre- 
ciations of the character and career of M. de Talleyrand ; and a variety 
of hitherto unknown details respecting the events of the 2nd of Decem- 
ber. Altogether this work forms perhaps the most singular and interest- 
ing collection of mémoires a servir for the history of France within a 
certain period that can possibly exist.— Paris letter, March 1. 


Warp’s SHELL.—We learn that a |Mr. Ward, of Canada West, has in- 
vented a destructive shell of great simplicity. He uses the common 
round shell, which is adapted to the present gun or cannon now in use, 
not requiring a gun made for it or a shell of any peculiar shape. The 
fuse hole is stopped by an iron screw-plug, (or avy metallic substance,) 
which being well fitted, is made air-tight, and also is fire and water- 
proof, The shell being filled with combustible matter (known only to 
the inveutor) is ready for use, which is said to be perfectly. safe to handle, 
or transport for any distance. The shell is so constructed that it will 
stand the heaviest charges of powder from the gun from which it is fired, 
and, on hitting any hard substance that will offer a good resistance, it 
explodes, doing serious damage. It will ricochet on land and water. 
During its trial from an eight-inch Columbian gun, some of the shells 
took a ricochet on the sand in front of the target, and after the ricochet, 
hit the target and exploded, doing serious damage, cutting several 12 inch 
timbers in pieces, and destroying the target. Should this invention be 
brought to perfection, it will probably work quite a revolution in fort 
and naval warfare ; for instance, take a guu of 10 or 12 inch caliber, 
working upon a pivot on the deck of a naval steamer ; one sbot of this 
caliber, ing effect, at wind and water, would sink the largest ship of 
the line. From the limited experiments that Mr. Ward has bad, he 
feels quite confident of producing a shell with a perfect percussion 
arrangement, while it is safe to handle, transport and use.--.V. Y. Tribune. 


Fast Trotting at OGpENsBuRG—* Suum Curqug.”—As we anticipated, 
the “fast men” of New York, through those “fast papers,” the Spirit of 
the Times and the Vew York Herald, are speariog at us on account of 
the time-report of the second annual meeting of the Oswegatchie Trotting 
Club, published in the last number of the Rrpub/ican. They can’t tolerate 
the idea that there is anything * fast” out of Gotham. This is evinced 
by the very significant queries put at the end of our account of the races, 
which they copy entire, viz. :—‘ Was the course measured by a surveyor, 
or was the distance guessed at?”— Spirit of the Times. And again :— 
** Who measured the miles ?’”—WVew York Herald. 

All this is very kind, and we are under many obligations to the afore- 
said papers for not doubting every material fact therein stated ; but since 
their doubts have dwindled down to distance only, we are happy in being 
able to inform them that the course was measured by Mr. A. M, Bacon, 
civil engineer, and one of our best practical surveyors, with a competent 
corps of assistants; and furthermore, the track was one plump. straight 
mile in length. The time was taken with the greatest care, by no less 
than three gentiemen upon the Judges’ stand, and with watches that 
were neither “ bulls-eyes’’ nor “ pinchbecks.”’ 

Gentlemen, there is no mistake about it. The time was two twenty- 
two! Please put it in your pipes and smoke it, as your progenitors, the 
ancient Knickerbockers, were great on smoke. All we ask is that you 
don’t “smoke us out” of our honest time.— Ogdensburg Republican, 
March 13. 


Breast-Pins usep as Siens.—It is easily to be understood that an or- 
nament so capable of variety in form and material, would give birth to 
the mania for forming collections. A financier, well known under the res- 
toration, enjoyed the reputation of the greatest amateur in breast pins of 
the capital. His charming wife—who might have been taken for bis 
‘daughter—was most attentive in her endeavours to satisfy his mania; 
and not only on ordinary occasions, but at all times, was glad to seize 
opportunities for presenting him with a new breast-pio, utterly unlike 
any he possessed, More, she carried her attention so far as to insist upon 
reserviug to herself, as her exclusive privilege, the care of selecting and 
placing the pin to be worn every morning. As the reader may readily 
understand, the husband was delighted to b+ the object of attentions so 
delicate and constant. But, oh! feminine perfidy! must the mystery be 
revealed? Each specimen of this rich collection bad a private significa- 
tion, understood by Madame and a young gentleman whom her husband 
visited daily. Asolitary brilliant, emblem of the shepherd’s star, meant, 
“I sball be alone this evening.” A cameo, with the head of Medusa 
carved upon it, meant, ‘‘My husband will be at home.”’ A medallion 
full of hair meant, “ I have the headache.” There was a breast pin for 
each theatre, for each walk, for each friend’s house, at which a meeting 
could be arranged. All the phases of an intrigue had their golden re- 
presentative, and thus, ornamented with secret bieroglyphics, which he 
was proud to carry about with him, the poor financier was the faithful bat 
unconscious messenger in the treasons of which he was the victim.—His- 
tory of the Cravat. 

CoMPENSATION FoR A RatL-Roap ACCIBENT.—In the Court of Common 
Pleas, on the 20th ult., Mr. M‘Geach, a commercial traveller, brought at 
action agaiust the Londonand North-Western Railway Company. On the 
27th February, plaintiff was a passenger from Birmingham to Manchester, 
and on the way his train ran into a luggage train, and he received a violent 
blow, which for some time rendered him insensible. He was taken to 
Manchester, and was attended by Dr. Harrison on the part of the com- 
pany. In about a week's time he was allowed to go to Birmingham, 
where he resided, aud he was there attend:d by Dr. Elkiagton from that 
time until about the end of April. He then went to Shrewsbury, and got 
a little better. He, however, relapsed ; and a consultation was beld be- 
tween Dr. Elkington, Dr. Harrison, and Dr. Evans, and he was desired 
to abstain from business for three months, and go to the seaside, He did 
abstain from business, and he went to the vorth of Lrelund ; but be still 
coutioued in a very bad state, and he was even now under medical care- 
Previous to the accident, plaintiff had been in excellent health ; but it 
was presumed he bad received a concussion on the breast-bone, which 





the flavour of woodcocks—that the name of the artist was at once de- 





manded. He was a grisly-headed Zouave, who stood at the door of 


bad injured the lungs, and probably the heart. His income as commer- 
cial traveller was about £320. ; but he had been unable to retain bis 8! 
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tnatfon, and bad been put to the expense for doctors, nurses, and travel- 


ling, of Verdict: £1206., being £1000, beyond plaintiff's medical 


‘A Gretxa-GREEN Marriacs.—A marriage between a Prussian noble- 
man and @ danseuse, contracted at Gretna- n in times when euch 
marriages were legal, has given rise to a trial in the Prussian courts of 
jets which bas been going on for a long time, and is just concluded. 

eb 





usband claimed that the marriage was not binding on Prussian sub- 
jects, and wanted to be off his bargain, which the wife resisted. After 
the usual Appeal from one tribunal to the next above, the Supreme 
Court of Appeal have just decided that the marriage is perfectly legal 
and binding on the parties. 


« Propraious !’—We have seen and fired a pistol, recently invented 
and patented, which bids fair to excel everything in that line that bas 
et been offered to the public attention. It seems to combine all that 
yoald be desired in such a weapon. Colt’s pistol compared with it seems 
like a distortion, or a clumsy, uncouth, and ridiculous affair for a fire 
arm. The volcanic pistol carries a Minie or conical ball, in a rifle bar- 
rel and will put it through a three inch plank at a distance of ninety 
. The receiving tube will hold ten ball cartridges, which may be 
deposited in two seconds of time. The pistol may be discharged thirty 
times in fifty seconds. It is so contrived that it is mot liable to acciden- 
tal discharge. There is no priming, no caps, and therefore no danger to 
the eyes from any ignition near the breach. Neither is there any recoil 
as to jar the arm or disturb a sure aim. The whole construction is so 
simple as not to get out of order even from long use. The powder and 
pall are enclosed in the same metallic cover, so that a person could swim 
a river with one of these in his belt without in the slightest degree injur- 
ing the powder. In short, the weapon is in all respects and of the most 
rfect things in the shooting line that we ever took into our hands.— 
‘New Haven Palladium. 
Royat Yacat Crus or Toronto.—We have been requested to state 
for the information of those members of the Royal Yacht Club, who were 
absent from the general meeting of the Club on the 5th inst., when the 
election of officers for the present year took place, that the result of the 
ballot was as follows.— Commodore, Major Magrath ; Vice-Commodore, 
J. Ettrick. Esquire ; Captain, J. Hamilton, Esquire ; Secretary, W. A. 
Campbell, Esq. 
This club bas made steady and rapid strides. In the year 1852 it first 
raug into existence, its members then being few, and the number of 
Yachts registered 9 or 10. It is now protected by the Royal Charter, has 
enrolled about one hundred members, and in the Summer season enlivens 
our beautiful Bay with some 22 Yachts.—From these facts it would ap- 
that the manly and invigorating sport of yatching is appreciated 
quite as fully in Canada asin the Mother Country. We wish the Club 
every success.— Daily Colonist, March 12. 











New Warenovuses ry Manxcuester.—Amongst the splendid new piles 
of warehouses which have sprung up in Manchester is one, in place of 
some old buildings recently burut down, for a wholesale house in the home 
trade. This warehouse forms a block of masonry occupying the entire area 
between two streets, and it is 300 feet long by 75 feet wide. The cost of 
erection has been about £11,000. A still larger warehouse for another 
firm in the general trade is just commencing in Portland-street, one of 
the estimates for which was £45,000. It will be 300 feet long by 90 feet 
wide, and 95 feet extreme height. It is to have four floors besides the 
basement, so that it will have a total available area for goods of nearly 
135,000 square feet, itis estimated to require from 60,000 to 70,000 
cubic feet of timber to supply the internal fittings of wood work alone. 





Tue Fencinc-orr oF Horizontau Suarts in Mitis.—We understand 
that the mill-owners of Lancashire, Cheshire, and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, are determined to adopt vigorous measures, with the view of bring- 
ing under the notice of the executive the arbitrary orders of the factory 
inspectors, respecting the fencing-off of horizontal shafts. The object of 
the factory-inspectors, in enforcing the rules in question, is to prevent ac- 
cidents by machivery! but the magufacturers allege that the operations 
compulsorily placed upon them by the inspectors are calculated, instead 
of diminishing, to increase the number of accidents. This is a question 
of very great importance to the manufacturing districts. ; 

Courts or Meprarron.-—A bill bas been introduced into the Legislature 
of Massachusetts to establish Courts of Mediation: A certain humber of 
Persons are to be elected in each town by the inhabitants to act as medi- 
ators. The office is to be one of honour—and not of profit—no fees to be 
received except for personal expenses or disbursements. The caases of 
action of which this mediation court is to take cognizance are libel, 
slander, malicious persecution, breach of promise of marriage, assault, 
battery, false imprisonment, and actions of contract on claims not exceed- 
ing $100. Parties may voluntarily appear before the court without notice. 
A reconciliation effected before this court is to be a final determination 
of the matter in controversy.—WVat. Intelligencer. 





A PaRaLisL?—The following passage from Mr. Massey’s ‘ History 
of England ’ respecting the Rochefort expedition would well describe 
the Sebastopol expedition, in all but, it is to be hoped, the final result : 
“Early in September an expedition sailed for the coast of France, with 
orders to make a descent upon Rochefort, which contained one of her 
principal naval magazines. But the enterprise wholly failed, in conse- 
quence of the jealousies and misconduct of the officers in command. They 
had every reason to believe that a prompt attack would find the place 
comparatively defenceless. Yet the general’s chief concern was, in pos- 
sibility of failure, to secure a safe retreat to the ships ; and because the 
admiral could not undertake to provide for an event which must always 
depend upon the winds and waves, instead of an attack, the precious time 
was occupied by councils of war. While these councils were deliberat- 
ing preparations for defence were being made ; the opportunity was lost, 
and the fleet sailed homeward, followed by the derision of the foe.” 





Serriine ar 4 Raprp RaTe.—The Indians have eurrendered to the 
Canadian Government the peninsula lying between the Georgian Bay 
and Lake Huron, with some reservations for their own use. The ex 
tent of land is only 600,000 acres. It is well watered, and for the most 
part covered with excellent timber. That part of the country possesses 
the advantage of being entirely free from ague. The country in tbe 
neighbourhood of this peninsula has been settled with extraordinary 
Tapidity. A portion of it, which was only recently brought into market, 
was literally all taken up at once by actual settlers. One township in 
Particular, some ten miles square, was all sold in a day, to actual set- 
tlers ; and the crowd of purchasers who flocked to the local agent’s of- 
fice could not be served with land for three weeks.— Exchange paper. 





PLan TALKING ON BorH SrpEs.—The Christmas festivities at Calcutta 
Were of the most magnificent kind, in honour of the visits of the Burmese 
‘Ambassador, and the Rajah of Putteeala. When the entertainments bad 
— brought to a close, the Burmese Eovoy had an interview with bis 

cellency to take leave on his return to Ava. As is usual ou these oc- 
Casions certain ceremonies were gone through, when to the great surprise 
of the Governor-General, the Burmese Ambassador announced, “ that he 
came by command of the King of Ava toseek restitution of the whole of 

e captured provinces in Burmah!’’ This modest demand was at once 
met by hia Exeellency in the following brief but pertinent reply—“ Tell 
‘ King of Ava that as long as the sun shines in the heavens the British 
toe shall wave over their possessions.” Thissoon brought the interview 

& termination, and the representatives retired. 





Noma oN Property wx Cuancery.—A document has been recently 
slalased a by order of the Lord Chancellor, on the subject of un- 
tion | ay ery upon certain stocks belonging to estates now in litiga- 
act, th ve Court of Chancery, which discloses the somewhat curious 
eal bs 4. no less than between 500 and 600 suits, some of the parties 
lat ed to receive dividends have, either through ignorance of the 

ms ora disinclination to interfere in chancery law, not made any 


Claim to the same for the long period of fifteen years. 


d * ae Ciry.—The St. Louis Intelligencer considers the failure 
of half oy aioe to pass a City Extension bill as a dead loss to the city 
habieoant = *y of dollars. The city proper contains only 97,000 io- 
city limits ‘ st the real city has a population of 120,000. ‘The present 

, in some places, run across most populous streets, leaving the 


gest number of houses and i i 
has been one of the marvels wae nny aaa 





Tuk New BREaKWATER at Port 
“ F ; LAND.—The works of this immense 
wee being carried on in the most satisfactory manner, and the 
shore, The ehig extends upwards of three-quarters of a mile from th: 
and 70 verse] pping already feel the great advantage arising from it. 
*sels were lately anchored under cover of the stupendous workr 


Progress, When completed it will render Portland-roads one of the 


finest and safest barbeurs of refuge in England. Some idea of the im. | 
portaoce of the work and of the activity displayed in its construction 

may be formed from the fact that 1,500 tons of stone are being daily de- 

osited. The piles of which the staying consists are 80 feet long, with 

ron shoes attached at the end, upwards of balf a ton each, for the pur- 

pose of screwing them into their places. The depth of water now reached 

is 60 feet. 
YankeEE Incenurry.—A friend informs us that the little steamer Sur- 
prise, built to run on the Androscoggin, and which was recently 

asin “ winter quarters,” has rather a novel shelter. The owners drew 
her upon the shore in a cove, and built a saw-mill over the steamer, 
using the engines as a motive power for the mill, while the mill answers 
the purpose of a boat house.— Ozford (Me.) Democrat. 








Exrraorpinarky Sartinc.—The ship Flying Scud, Capt. Bearse, from 
New York, Sept. 29, for Melbourne, on the 6th November, run 449 nauti- 
cal miles in 24 hours. On the 24th of November, the ship wasin lat. 45° 
47’ S., and long. 32° 06’ E., and arrived Dec. 10, in long. 130° E., running 
6,420 nautical miles in 16 continnous days, averaging upwards of 400 
miles. She crossed the equator 26th October, long. 32° 41’ W., and ar- 
rived at Melbourne, Dec. 18, after a passage of 80 days.— Exchange paper. 





A Pecurtar Corncipence.—Is is not singular that the name of God 
should be spelled with four letters in so many different languages? In 
Latin it is Deus; French, Dien ; Old Greek, Zeus ; German, Gott ; Old 
German, Odin ; Swedish, Gode; Hebrew, Aden ; Dutch, Herr ; Syrian, 
Adad; Persian, Syra; Tartarian, Edga; Slavonian, Belg or Boog; 
Spanish, Dias ; Hindoo, Eigi or Zeni ; Turkish, Addi; Egyptian, Aumn, 
or Zent; Japanese, Zain; Peruvian, Liau ; Wallachian, Zene; Etrurian, 
Chur ; Tyrrhenian, Eber ; Irish, Dieh; Croatian, Doha; Margaaian, 
Oesc ; Arabian, Alla; Duialtaam, Bogt. 





KIssinG, IN ALL ITs VarreTres.—Buss, to kiss ; rebuss, to kiss again ; 
pluribus, to kiss without regard to sex ; sillybus, the hand instead of the 
lips ; blunderbuss, to kiss the wrong person ; omnibus, to kiss all the per- 
~ in the room ; erebus, to kiss in the dark ; buss the boiler, to kiss the 
cook ! 


A Maror’s Nest.—A newly-elected lord mayor, speaking of certain 
articles in a vivacious paper, observed, ** I despise those underhand at- 
tacks. WhenI write an anonymous letter I always sign my name to it.” 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 325, sy E. B. C.* 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


* Prize Problem No. 5. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO.324. 


White. Black. 
1. Pto Ki 4. P moves. 
2. PwQs. P takes P (best) 
3. BtoK 4. ° K moves. 
4. K to Ki 3. | P meves. 
5. B tks P cheekmate. 


The mate may be likewise forced within the required number of moves in a 
manner not contemplated by M. S.; thus:—1.PtoQ6. 2.PtoK5. 3.K 
to QB. 4.BtoQKtch. 5. P discovers checkmate. 


To CornngsPonpENTSs.—Correct solutions to last weok’s Problem have been 
received from J. F. C., D. L., H. D., and G@. J—By the way we may as well 
mention that the Committee appointed for such purpese have decided as to the 
comparative merits of the first four Prize Problems. So far our friend D. J. 
has the instde track. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


EVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS,.—RFead the testimony of 
aGUn tilts” UoLeman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 








Astor Hovss, lec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Dusutur, Esq.— Dear Sir : I will not elaim the $500 you » greed to give meif 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by @ perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ory & oe wont ene authorised A ip the paies States for the — 
ews, t upply vitigio univers 8 
.—"— and a0 bey Rope way ey ~ na ~ pre gUI 
olumes 24 a) contain highly descriptive Pi d th finterestre- 
lating to the War. land and eos gues. Colles aabtanne’™™ Mpengeey eerie ae 
v 26 wiil commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single ve- 
ames bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Newspspers delivered in any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 


Foreign 

br or forwarded Ay oye - 

recei r every r or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Vontinent of Earope, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. r 


Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 





THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, 0 AST 
i of the *ixth Avenne. The Subscriber begs leave to i form his wae ae the 
public generally thst the a ove extensive establishment is now oper, under bis man for 
their xecommodation. There are in the house two splendid b lliard tables (manufactured by 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen wishing te 
parties for their own amusement. is also in the house a Reading-Room, Ben te 
ent newspapers anu periodicals are kept. The bar is surplied with the best and purest liquors, 
w.nes, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality. 

DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer, 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE 


Fee INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HRALTHY 

Su bsiarce is now in general use, avd is pro.ounced by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children, 

It is in rating and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it doe« no’ sour on 
the omee asrccurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
half- pound »apers. 

Propuced only and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apotheceries and 
Chemis's, 685 BRUADWAY, 3 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue, Manufac- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invaiids, Wet Nurses and Children ; 
and have a | on hand all the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 
the firet quality with great care. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


E?WwAR? BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
STRUMENTS, No. 87 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘The subseriber has constantly on hand a Jergeand well-assortes Stock of Flutes, Clarienettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, (ymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Bras« Instruments. 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles. strings of all kinds. and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, T+mbourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

Bands farnished on snort notice and on the most reasonable terms 

A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. EDWARD BAACK, 


MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


UR NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, I8 

now ready, and will be sent to any part of the United sta-es without charge. In order 
that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in ‘be price of Music, it is ne- 
cessary that they should select from our catalogue which contains nearly all the works of merit 
or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 

WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 

GEORGE F. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others. 


Sneb non-eopyright works as are not in our catalogue we are ngw about, and will continue to 
reprint, so that the public may have the advantage of the reduced prices on them. Purebasers 
at o\her stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at he reduced price. 

PIANO-FORTES, GUITARS, FLUTES, Ac., &c., of our own manvfacture, all at the low- 
est market prices, and warranted in all resp.cts. Prince & Co.’s Melodeons. Harmonions for 
Churches, &c., &c. - WM. HALL & 8ON, 

No. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park. 

Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 

part of the United States on receipt of the money. 


DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


ORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
a PALIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
CATAR » 
A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent through the Post Offier, Prez, on of 
oz j' DURNO. Albany, 











Th rty Couss in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, .D 
LIQUORS. 

Orare 98% COGNAC BRANDY. .......cccce ccccces: 20 0 PB gal. $0 668 B dos. 

“ we re oonessdonebtinesshancale. @ 00 “ 
Hennessy’s | 846 - = ouertinmensnen aan «a @ 00 
These Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. 
Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Kum... 2... ce cee eeeeeeeees 30 * 800 be! 
Rameay’s ** Crown” Whiskey. ....... .c0 cee ececceceeerees 30 * 8 00 = 
BORBIReE DEBS, 6 0 5 00.000 os s'cc0ce cceenerstesbeoseces cose 20 ” 6. sn 
Assorted Cagts for the Country. ......0cccscteccesewece enccescce o00 s02006.n0s $10 @ 


Chas. Heidseick’s aud Muam’s Champagne, Wholesale Price...$14 Oqts. $15 2 pints. 
ss oe Cabinet in Cases............ 18 
CRaeeh, PRI... «0 on s'cn00 ocebe 06 cencimce -6teoe, Ree 
** “ Haut Brion—Chateau Vallette, vintage 1844... ....... $00 
* im Cask* at various prices. 
Bole As ALLSOPP’s EAST INDIA PALE ALE. Wholescle and Retail, in Casks of 
9, 18, 60 Gallons, and in Bott es ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
William Street, New York. . 


4 + EQ vory Articte Warranted to be Pure ax rwported.— Terms Casa. 





PHILLIPS’ CELEBRATED PALE ALE. 


FINE BITTER ALF, FROM STRATFORD. ENGLAND, AND RECOMMENDED 
‘sneen OF HEALTH. In Casks et 8 doz. nate hens 0, Pedy y- + hana 
Pints Agents, ES) ) ® 
. “ 76 Water-st., (Old Slip.) 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL EWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YRARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part ef the United States or Canada,from Charles Willmer’s Universal Ene 
2 and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL- 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor) , New York. 
novll—2m. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION BY POPULAR AUTHC RS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH ON THB 20TH OF MARCH. 


HE CASTLE BUILDERS. By the anthor of ** The Heir of Redelyfie,’’ ‘‘ Heartsease.” 1 
vel., 12mo., paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

‘* The most successful religious novels which have appeared from the New York fete for 
many years are ‘The Heir of Kedclyffe’ and ‘ Heartsease’ The religious sentiment is developed 
in these absorbing stories, as an element of human character, without bigotry and fanaticism. 
Se natural is the dialogue, and free from exaggeration the several individuals introduced, tat 
the real and earnest significance of the narrative does not at first appear, and the reader’s 
pathies are graduslly but surely enlisted in feelings of a solemn and elevated kind, which have 
sprang vividly trom the circumstances of life and the laws of character, Without any pompous 
anne it, or elab uffery, these delightful and most improving books bave won upon 
public attention. Great en ty to trace their authorship has been manifested. We have at 
length ob ained this desirable information, throug a letter to the oubl’shers, Messrs, D. Apple- 
ton & Co , which those gentlemen courteously allowed us to inspect. It will surprise no 
rienced reader to learn that the * Heir of Recclyffe’ is the production of a woman ; the grace, 
pathos, the naturalness of the story indicate this. But it is remark «ble that the aathor, instead 
of living is. the cen're of social Jife—the great field for the study of character—dwells in one of 
those secluded rural places nowhere found in such perfection as in Engiano ; her vill-ge is near 
Winchester, and her» eme is Charlotte M. Yonge—soon to become a hous: hold word in two bemi- 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 Sonth Jobn Street, Liverpoel. 











formed a perfect cure by their use throvgh a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I fee) great'y obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect fid in 
all cases of a similar character.~-Traly yours, 


Read also what Physoians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
person te have a second ebill afier commencing with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL. M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWBRLL, M. D., New Branswiek, N. J, 


Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

Prom the professional character and reputation of Dre. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
in which these gentiemen. with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of pablie confide ce. 

New Brunewick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 1 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C WELLS & CO., No 116 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT & SONS Philedelphi Penn, 
a. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga; WeIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and E. N. SLO. 
CUM. Cinemnati, 0. Also at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N. Y. 


HSERING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 
Hall’s patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate m-dais at the 
World’s Fair, London, 1861, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and 54, ana this is the Lock, 
and the only powder-proof Lock that received a medal at the London World’s Fair, though 
others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘‘ World’s Fair Locks.’’ The subscriber and 
his agents are the ovly persons authorised to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s Patent Powder-proof Locks. 
8. C. HERRING, Green Bleck, Nos. 135, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York. 


R. B. COLEMAN. 
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OW OPEN.—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE 30th ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of the Nationa! Acetvay, is now open daily, from 9, A.M. to lv, P.M., at 
' 548 Broadway, between Prince and Spring Streets. —The co!lection is formed exclusively et Ort- 
vinal Pictures and Seulptares by Living i which have never before been exbibited in this 
ity. —Admission, ts. Senso ets, 59 cents. 

‘. or Tr T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. See’y N. A. 














AN Raw BONNETS of the Latest Styles; also Bonnet Frames, 
ee ae SA = J. H. HARLEY’S, No. 34 John Street. 








BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, & STATICNERY. 


SLoTEe & JANES, 96 Fulton Street, (one of the stores in the new 

buildings corner of Fulton and Wiiliax), would invite the t of s to ther 
Assortment of Mlank Books and stationery, which they offer at reasonable rates. 

Blank Books, Ruled and Bound te any Pattern, and made of the best American and English 





papers. 

'll-Heads, Business Cards, Checks, Notes, Draits, Bills of Lading, Bills of Excbange, ac , 
Lithographed or Printed to order, 

iraioneey suitable for Banks, Insurance Offices, Counting-houses, Steres, Offices, &c., eon 
stantly on hand. 
iB N B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound, See specimen at 
Attron office, 





TRUE MANZANILLA. 


T= WINE IS OF A TELICATE PALE STRAW COLOUR, AND IS FOUKD TO 
possess @ striking resemb!«nce to the bitter flavour of the flowers of amomie, it is very 
ight in body. eminently free from acidity, stomache aud appeti ‘ ical and who'e- 
soiae ; in these qualities, and as astandard Table drink it has few » ors. 

YINO DK PASTO —Is a much appreciated excellent dry dinner Sherry, and uot being ro bit- 
von - the preceding, is considered by tne generality of wine-drinkers more agreeable to the 
palate. 

- KERRY.—A mont'llado snd Oloroso, Macharundo and very fine old Crown Madre Vino, 
Montilla and other natural Sherries, the finest productions from ihe viueyards ot Xeres. 








Ali the above imported and for sale in original p ckages, demijobns. aud bottl «, by 
THOMAS mcMULLEN, 44 Beaver-street, New York, 








spheres, and to be enshrined with those of Miss Jewsbury, Gruce Aguilar, and Mary Russell Mit- 
ford.’’— Boston Transeript. 
ON Tux 26TH OF-MARCH. 
@RACE LEE. By Jalia Kavanagh, author of ‘* Daisy Burns,” ‘‘ Madeline,’’ “ Nathalie,” 
** Women of Cbristianity.”’ 1 vel., 12mo. 400 pages, cloth, $1 00 
“ The clear conception, the forcible delineation, the style, at once elegant and powerful, of Miss 
Kavanagh's former works, are exhibited in this, as well as deep thoughs and sound moral reflec. 
tion.’’—Lendon *pee'ator. 
ON THE IST OF APRIL. 
THE SUMMER LAND. A Southern Story. By « Child of the Sun. 1 vol, 12mo., 300 
pages, elo:h. $1 00. 
‘yd his is a novel written by a Southerner, illustrating scenes peculiar te our ‘‘ Sunny South,” and 
which, from their originality and freshness, will attract a large number of readers. 
ON TRE Ist OF MAY. 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. A New Work by Mies Warner, antbor of ‘' Dollars and 
Cents.’ 
This new work by this p»pular author is purely an American work of fiction. the seene trans- 


Great Britain Asa writer of fiction, Miss Warner has, perhaps, few equals. The style is sim- 
ple and natural, the characters well drawn. and the interest sustained to the end 

The trade are requested to forward their orders withou; delay, as a large demand is anti 
eipated for tnese popular books. 

; FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 

IK MARVBL’S FUDGE DOINGS. 
UDGE DOIVGS. BEING TONY FUDGE’S RECORD OF THE SAME IN 
Forty Coapters. By Ik Marvel. 2 vols., with Two Illustrations by Darley. 

‘They are characterized by the same keen pereeption of social follies, the sarne genial satire, 
and che same idiomatic and natural style that have been admired in other publications by Ik 
Marvel; bat even manifest a broader mental culture aud more ample knowledge of the world.” 
—N. ¥. Commercial. 

“The work is thoronghly satorated with the keenest wit.’’—ARany Argus. 

“The happy hits at fashionable folly, at maternal weakness, the quiet ridieale of worldly 
ways, and the essentials of the bean monde, with the ring of the true metal through all, give 
our American Elia his own place in our bomes, in which he leaves bis benodiction of 9 liebter 
heart and more grateful spirit. Ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volumes, —Nevw 
Bedford M ‘ 

wa cacp ane weal pen, with pote of humour and sestiment, whieh go straight to the 

der’ bilities.’ — Philadelphi 
a It is fell of certain kind of pmwaty deocriptive humour, that is unlike that of any livin 
riter.’’— Hartford Courant. 
wt Mm ok eae modelled after Thackeray’s, and eapital story of fashionable Mite, 
trenchantly severe upon the follies and extravagances of the times, and elear, racy and piquact 
trom beginning to end *—Rich ow ———-. ote chbadentoaen tain a 

" mou i h, will attrac’ .*— Tribune. 

- Aton vo of Damour pervades it, ard it will find many readers.” —Oliwe Branch. 

* There vol ofg lp) try wil! be sure to find nemerous readers.’’—W. ¥. Post. 
Marvel’s Works. 

1 vol., L2mo., $1 25. 








ik 
EVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
REAM Lore, os _S “— - 
,¥% SUMMER. vol, e.. 5 
TAR LORGNETTE. Being Studies of the Town. 2vols., l2mo., $2 50. 
FRESH GLEANINGS. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
FUDGE Dt AA ae Heme. = .. avian a “Te 
a Books ¥ sent by mail, paid jee rem 
=~ GHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 





LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
ge Wesi.—ihis xte»msbip will t with United States Mails for Europe, positively 
on Wednesday, April 4h at 120 clock, M., from ber berth, at the fvot of Canal stree . 

For Freight er Passage, having qualled dation for elegr nce and c mfort, apply te 


E. K. COLLINS, 56 Wall treet. 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 13g o’clock, A.M. 
The steamship BALTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and vail April 18th. 

Shippers wi.l p eag take notice that the shipe of this Line cannot carry any goods connterband 
of war . 








piring ‘= and about New York, embracing incidents which occurred during the late war with sd 
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POST OFFICE NOTIOB. 
- NOTICE.—The Mails for Borepe, efa Sou 

) we ho deen yb ‘RMANN, will close at this Office on SATUBDA 

Go'cloch. A. rea 18a ACY 


“THINGS ABOUT iat” 
NOW READY: 
COSAR DES ESPANA; GOING TO MADRID, VIA BARCELONA. 1 Cloth, 8 
het th volume as a most charming one, written with _—. erate 
viveciy and wit, and describing the odd customs of quains old Spain in foe ploy and de- 
manner.’ 


as ** The history of the Spanish pig would not be be pam ag 4 placed with the famed essay 0” ie. 
The volume is instructive, humourous, a eyetect style, in short, a most remarkable 
will bear many readings. Any body who knows what a good book is, we advise to buy thi». a 
Kewark Daily Advertiser. 

* fhe author is a g«y Aes, never out of spirits, no matter what may be the annoyances 
around him, an d he one hie reader to enter with sest into all the scenes he describes. The 
volume is ag one.’’— Philaddphia Eve. Bulletin. 








La ding J AND SATIRISTS. BY james "HANNAY, AUTHOR OF “ SINGLETON 
12mo. Cloth, 75 


cents. 

Wet cat ont a readable work, bat b peemnes, Waveniee, it 
i rts a , ot i recpieting the the lives and works of the authors discussed. It is said 
he materially i. the composition of his lectures upon the ‘* English Hu- 


ere syle racy, + ee ng. Itab de with edot 
and criticisms on ee eee ee Republi 


FULL PROOF OF THE MINISTRY.—B. ee Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M., Reetor of As- 
Charch, Frankfort, Ky., author of ‘‘ The Boy trained to be » Clergyman. 12mo. Cloth, 


75 
Las on CASES? NAPOLEON—Memoirs of the Life, Rxile and Conversations of the Emperor 


Napoleon. By the Count de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, twe Maps, and ten I!- 
lndirations. d vols. 12mo. Cloth, $4, half-calf or morocco extra, $8. 


NEXT WEEK: 
ers OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. With Selections from his Writings. 12mo. 


i etal dot. 





at 








of the race of satirists, 
ican. 





SATURDAY, MARCH UM: 
ENGLISH Pst AND ZROese. By oa R. C. Trench, author of ‘‘ The Study of 
‘ords. ” 
be saan gt ce 15 cents; REDFIRLD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street: 
THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIO BSTABLISHMENT. 
OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
N° rtaNos, weuoneons, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 
bot yA ean ont eters, 2 the a Uaired States than is presented at the GHEAT MUSIC 
,- tLe nd 2 ators, 327 Aap ae AO store are those of T. GILBERT & 
©O0,,. with or without the celebrated wor ot Attachment bape bp = A Guaty Im- 
ee atabiiite ructure Hat : Lert é E CUMSTON'S Pie Pianos 2 (ofthe old fizte of Hel” 
.) &c., including those ce manu 
wamvo" vrHiAND PL ANOS a Groat Bargains, Prices $20, $0, 850 $75, $75, $100, $125, $130, &e., 
Beaatit @ shor ery lo 
. W. SMITH’S Welt KNOWN MELODEONS tuned te e = py Aan 
A Styles and Prices. large discount made from m Factory Prices for Cash, 
salt some pare aseramonthly payments will betaken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exc 
of Schoolss onthe very besiterms. Music sent by mai! 
— a TO*HOKACE WATERS, 333 Brondwan, 


RUSHTON’S COD LIVER OIL. 


Discins WELLS AMS SPEAKS OF THIS REMEDY AS ASSUREDLY THE MOST EFFI- 
medical agents in the treatment of Consumption, crofulous Diseases, &c , and 
p - gp it, years’ constant experience in its use, is still frequently surprising him 
by. bro Ke wouders it works even in Aggravated cases 
fies uine it must ha ve my signature over Gn cork of cack bottle. 
me itty Vv. RUSHTON ‘ot tee old establishmen}, No. 10 Astor House, corner Barclay 
No. 417 Broadway, corner Canal street. 


DR. 8S. M. GIDDINGS, 


RRAY Apart NEW YORK, cures, with his Panacea. and Health 
revive, Paral Dyspepsia, Hip and Spin Complaints, Scorfula, Debiiit 
oo cures Jaundice, Fever Ague, and for chan 
the Face, and restoring it to its a. freshness and beauty, and in 
oan ao ag! State of the vor Torpid Liver, aud the use of Calumel, it 
Also, ajo hi oe ine vup, and s of all kinds, and all “ung diseases 
ith his VOU +H VREPAWATION. His CHULERA PREPARA 
a sure specific for Cholera, Dia-rnm@a, Dvsentery, and wel derangem-nts. His 
for ehcsnti, n, Neuralgia, and ali that Linimenws are used for, is unrivaled. So says 


gel BITPERS for removing L aad inv! the N 
no aloes Utcharetions ye system, Nervousness, 


vegetable. and prepa ed 
rey Dre Giddings, who oe be consu — hoe of charge, at his office, wane ose 
‘fected 


rom some of the most extraordinary cases of cure which have peen perf 








THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE IS 
YBR’Ss CATH AR TIO | A hy DON'T HELP COMPLAINTS, BUT 
ot 3 uretoem. Uae Box bas has cur Two tHoxes have cured the worst 
of Xc-ofala. 





Two Skee have cared “eee pelas. One Box always cures the Jaundice. 
«re sure to cleans the #: from Boils—often less than one does it. Two 
completely cured the worst of Ulcers on the . Small doses seloom fail to pone the 
Oue d se cures the Headache arising from a foul stomach. 8 rong doses often 

y Wi from id be given to eniven, who are always more or 

less afflicted with this scourge. Asa quate Cola equal. One Box cures de- 
ofthe Liver. Haifa Box Son a They purity the blood, and thus strike at 

the Aation of Asse Dinner Pi new equal in the “teoaing 


ble ° 
+ aad cold by all Druggisss 


is rare to find aman nee his usefalnesg to the public 
es * City of Spindies we were presetued by 1 pro 
Chemist, Dr. J. C. Ayer, whose name is now perhaps, mo: 

of sickness in this yey Knowing the sninpreendented 
an sale of them to find him a mil- 
aad rolling in wealth Bar. no, we se him yu, hie ls laboratory, busy with his labourers 
crucibles, alembies, and ug his best personal care to the c¢ mpounds. on 

the virtues of whi-h, thousands hang for hea “ewe learned that not pb mone Las. his vast ba- 
. and ite returns in cash, the Deator ig notrich. The reason assigned is, that the 
material is y, sud-he persists in*making his preparations so expensiveiy, that the nett profit 
ia emall.”’—American Farmer, Phila. 


have 








im GREATEST ME LEC AE DISCOVERY OF TH* AGE.—¥R 
Say a as discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, » remedy 
KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down to the common = 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never tniled except in two case, (bot 
Ls has now in his possession over two hundred certificates of ite value, al 


cure a nursing sore month. 

les will cure the worst kind of Remeies on the face. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of 

will care the worst canker in the or. and stomach, 
ve bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
bottles will cure all humour in the ore 
will cure running of the ears and b tches among the hair. 
ix bottles will cure and running ulcers. 
» will cure sealy eruptions of the skin. 
| bottles will cure the worst }— ot ringworm, 
| cure the most a rheumatism. 
font bottles will care salt rheum. 
bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala, 

ways 8 


a 80 improbable to on +7 have in vain tried all the wonder'ul medicines of the 

ae @ common weed, growin ag in the pastures old stone walis, should cure every 

fin the stem ; yet itisa fix fact “Hesetaces bemer ii has to start, There are 

nor ha’s about 2% suiting some cases but nt yours. I peddled over a thou- 

i in the vi vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 

he greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. | eave itto children a year old : to 

xty. I have seen poor, ry wo my looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
he 

Tt gives great re- 


restored to 8 perf ater yee one bottle. 

who are subject toa sick he, one bottle will always cure it. 
ecatarch and dizsuess Some —t have taken it have been co tive for ra, and have 
regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy, but where there is anv de- 
rangemsnt of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 

—they alweys disappe-r in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 

it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone. | ‘ou will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
om ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that iy man l'stened to 

° tis of diet ever the best y: an get, and enongh of it, 

Manufactured by DONALD ENN OY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


VER OIL.—The late firm of RUSHTON, CLARK 
Mr. RUSHTON, the 


as b . Our Mr. Clark went 


eretofore 
he only draggist — — United 
nes his that braneh 


m ite Ty Sy particular bg 


a@rrant ess depends 
mAs, ‘CLARK 2 na CO. i ts over the eonk of each bottle, as without it, 


Shain ante, leh 


the sam rt gh his name has 
the firm, has been ia wae prone he Sedo 26 yearsand « n member of the firm 
ome principal ry vision of the b , aad no will be spared 
fon and interest of onr cu-tomers. 
the —— of W. L. Rushton, Rashton & Aspinwall, Rashton & Co., and Rushton, Clark 
a pe ons gutneeren. ond = be peel antes Me ee 3 supervision the same 
‘or ears past, an r genuineness ualit aran 
’ . . Waeny STROKMAN, CLARK & CO., 
} eye Drageists, No. 165, 2773 and 511 Broadway. 
, are sold by all the principal Draggists in 











. C, & Cos , Cod Liver Oil and other 
United States. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Buliding. 


ym be COMPANY is now to take risks to and from any part of the United States. 
land and coast wise. to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions of 
property ng Y and bottomry 


TRUSTEES. 
Williare Kent, . 8. 

Hadd Alfred Edwards, 
J. BE. Hanford, 
Bvron | Sherman, 
John J. Haines, 
Barthol — 


Robert Slimmon, F ey 
John B. Arth 


iNeepi . Wesson, Theo 
oo Fae : A‘PRED. EDWARDS 
Benz. A. OnpsRvon«, Secretary. WM. LEVONRY Vice Presi 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND J ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LO , 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cc ee terling, o ee 500,000 
Empowered by by et of” Borne . Wd View * Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
bis Life Assurance 


wal Act of | Seo oy THE Wipow anp tas Orrsax,”’ 
Society ha wey | 


Gu ntee Fond of of 
in United State Stocks and New Yor York State Stoc e 3 COMPTROLLER OF THE Sears 
ah, Ley! Oy eee’ tan will receive 


‘Agency, No. 71,Wall street, New York, and at their different Aghanie 
eee tho tea. 


going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a - extra premium. 
rectors transaction of current business. 





J.K. M@ 
Edward ‘amibert, 
Fred, B, Betts, 
Richard Patrick, 
Arthur J 


Wm. 
Thos. Eakin, 
MeN amee.} 
President, 
resident. 











The Merchants’ Bank, New York. "The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. pd 
MEDICAL BXAMIN. 
DE. 8, 8, KEENE. NE. DE. MEREDITH CLYMER 
CG. BE. HABICHT, General Agent. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
Surplus. 





With a large accumulated 
as OOMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS; 
of insurance without profits. 


Large bonuses on policies on the "antaal scale. 
YORK REFEREES. 
His Excel HAMILTON Tish. late Governor of 
. vy ARCLA .'B. M. Consul. 
Btephen itney 
James Gallatin, . | 
Samuel Wetmore, 


JOHN ©. CRBSSENAE, t , 473 Broadway, | F. v. *TOUNSTON, M. D., » £8 Mast 16th St. 
£0. M MENRVITT. General Agent for the United States 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCH 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 

BIS INSTITUTION offers one omnes very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre - 

mium as guarantee safety to the Offi 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the aseured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
mium, «r at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pay- 
— made— witnont anv respons bility or guarantee personal or other wise ; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as eaca loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy a nd of the Society an immediate pay- 
ment of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actwal 
Cash value. 
‘Apptionnts are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established thronchout the Colonies 

COURT OF DIKECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliotteon, M. D. F. R. 8. 


State of New York. 


Jonn mn Hl Mieke Esq. ~ 


Hear Grinnell, 
Hon. 5 Gasapbeil. | 





Romens » ws 
A'S b 
Barclay, 


s Nico’ 
COLONTAL’ LO AL Di RECTORS. 
B Holmes. A. La Rocque. E R. Fabre, Wm. Luna, 
Ber, +. Flannagan. Theo. Aart, Henry Judah. 
A. Oreighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
‘ie. sg. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. he 
g. Bm. A 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr, 


T. Colley Grattan, 
Charles pennett, 


Montreal,...... 
Halifax, N. 8. 


St. John, N. B.... 2.2 sees 


igo 
a. W. Hoyles, i J. Crowdy, a J. 5 ear 
St. John’s, Newfouudland, § ©. F. Benneit, N. Stabb. 7 
E L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Janany B. ean Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. MACKENZI® Accountant and Cushier. 
OUffice—MontTrRaeat. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Head Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
Branch Offices—At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B. ; with Agencves throughout 
Canada, and at St. John, Newfoundland. 


HE be ey OF Lig le CANADA LIFE AS-URANCE COMPANY INVITE A 

com: its position, promises, ana prorpe ‘ts with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
can Institntions. of pecultaritice Mocident’ to Colonial Society confer — the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financi#] operations which cannot be enjoyed by old Wecantes offices ; ite bu- 
siness is circumecribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management of 

whether p ding from premiums or funds entrasted to it tor the special purpose ; 

whils* the rapid ard unvarying success by which its course has been marked affords an indica, 
tion of the oo weryed validity of its title io public confidence 











RAovrs: FEVER AND AGUE CURR, OR, NATURE’S INP ALL IBLE 

SPECIFIC.—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT F£- 

Nigar FEVER and AGUR, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGU#K, GENERAL DRBILIY, 

at at pe and allother forms of disease which have a common origin in Malaria or 

is anbtle a'mospheric poison which at certain seaso:s is he od. inhal-d at 

pe is the same in character wherever it exists,—Vorth, South, Ka-¢ or West,—and 

‘with every where yield to this newly discovered vered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
“EERE Goalie yoo tasolan he ts wns bo Gs 

is so that it may be taken by persons of ev 6, 86x or condition and 

it will not oo tor one ~~ others still worse, as is too often ¢ ihe result im the treatment 


i 
Wiaen te adn atmos into this ee a drugs, not a part cle of any of 
awrtborn te ietinetly claims these extraordinary resuits from the use of this NATURAL 

t will entire! 


TO MaLAR 
even in the most sickly or swampy localities 
any Ague or y inhaling 
instant 


y protect a tesldent or traveller 
or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from consianil Malaria or 


ly check the Agne in persons who have suffered for any length of time, fram one 
tweuty years, 60 that they never even have an ther chill, by continuing its use accoroing 


ea ap anch as ge- 


at pose a to recover a appetite and strength, 


it 
cure is 


Ka, Proprietor, ,P ame, & I 
To -L 
and ©. H RING: Boston, 
SONS, and for sa'e by dealers aaa: a 


In Tonic. —BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
ofthe Hair, is well k be 





The b sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Maering, held in September, shows that the 
aggregate liabilities bt the Company, arising from £512.308 assured, amount to £148,246, and the 
ageregate assets to £211,291; leaving « sarpins of £43 045. The Policies — numbered 
1,150, yielJin san income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in precy Bem a large propor- 
tionate advance on tre business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £14,193 ac- 
tually in hand, Sm. , 167 form an accumulated assurance fun: The year’s receipts from interest 
alone were 

In the six Ce aya years that here olansed since the organization of the Company £53,724 

ve in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other hand the to- 
atal expenses Gave not xceeded £14 019, aad the total claims £13,168. n all these points a com- 
wore instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high character will result 
‘favourably to the i of this 

The profits di vided on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. An 





assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Company’s existence is now 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 

Without wishing to introduce ch san el f primary importance in life assurance, 
the Directors of the (enada Company remind — public that iis rates a e lower than the stan4- 
ard set ap by most other Compan The ch: per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing b +iness in the Provinces and the United tes is £298. 8d ; in another £298. 10! ; 
thira £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. fl 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, an the 
upor the margin required for the p 
equiv cation, fallacy, or antried theory —but at simply by the comparaiivel 
on which the Com: any’s calculations are ork dea it is 


veet.nents. 

In addition to the ordinary plan of 
able in limited periods on joint jives, and on as 4. of half credit for the first seven years. 
mmediate and deferred annui'ies are oome on favourab'e terms ; ond. a table has been pre- 

pared by which parcies are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of :ifs assurance and 

annuity ; a7 (7 10 their represa..tetives the advantages of the former in the ey-nt of prema- 

ture death, and wo omens the enjoyment of tae ay in tre goons of thelr surviving a da 
persons money who desire to deposit it at my yh ~~ 

lation, the C P is enabled to offer tanzible inducements. T 

ves'm-nts of suc” » character may, thi h the agency of this Company be “nto to yield « ” 

higher return than can be obtained from Ba: ks or Savings’ Banks. n this is respect— cen- 

junction of ative and i diately available securities—the celagenenas of the Compa- 

ny will 1 — wel: a a conside: ation. 

h Report and all other particulars are attainable on application fo the undersigned, 


The Se 
at any of eat Company's 

¢ = THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Hemilton, November, 1854. 


PACIFICO AND INDIAN OCBANS. 
PPOMRER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


SYDNFY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 


SAILING MONTRLY. 

Saloon Cabin Paswoge, $225. Cabin , $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The es Ships are at t in the Line: 
EDWARD.. ses Y. LYING 8UCUD 
PE Lod FRANKLIN. a Lone. NIMR 
NIGHTINGALE.,,.. 1Gaet. MaTHeER. 

UVDE cas Fusnaee. TROPIC.,....... 

OCEAN QUEE 


eee eee eee eee 


All the above are strictly first-class sbi rovided with every necessary to insure com 
The success that has 3 fy eb ome is — unprecedented. “Out al 


ta nay Calcutta, an 








resorti 
high rise of oe 
to obtain on all ite in- 








grants policies with premiums 

















For Prelit or Passage, apply to 





R. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREBY 
[ * CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to that complaint gives rise, it ie ap 


sate and 
Ee, Compeu — Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
Be aly 2 Effervescent oS Sattocr, SS all cases of Se renties or ants. 
“Sete Caled ae ta petall, by wePinraras mjonN n. Tal A. TaRha ney. 


no. "80 Samstah Ge On at ‘arren, 
pre: Paw a Sup Eien, n,_Dulive & 00, 


TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Roce lLicat. (new) esseen. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK, (new) 
bi 


7. T. Green, 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co. 
. Pruhing L L, L., and by 


on Rroadway, Ci te & Bloodg 
Charleston, 8. 0. 








ALBION. (new) ELoIs ANDiew Fosrzr. genre or 7 Ouirrens 
DRiver (new) COMPROMISE. GaLena City or Buooxiys, 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) 


Emrins. 
Witiiam Tarscorr. 


RaPrranaR roca, 


PHILasTHROFIST, 
Hovertox, 
Eurratp Tate. (new) Continenr. 
Campria. (oew 
Dreaprovcnr (new) New Hawrenire. 
Curmporazo. Coosawattsen. (pew) West Port. 
ROBENA Bersamix Apams. Racer. 
CONSTELLATION. RB. Z ApriaTic. 


The “X’’ Line of London 
AMAZON. (new) Sovrmampron. 
Octas QuEmER. Hewpricx Hopson. PaursTiae (cow) 
DEVONSHIRE. Maroaret Evans, American Eacus. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, SREEAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND Grp. 
MANY. Payabie in all the principal T: ‘owns without discount mh ty aw arges. 


UNDERWRITER, 


Ricwakp Mouse. 
Guance. 
CrextouRiog, 


Packets. 
Nortuumparcarn, 


TAPSCOTT & CO., 8% South St. ww Yor 
WM. TAPSCUTT & CO., st. Ge ak Buildings, Liverpool. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
Fos PAOIFIG .. 12 vs scsesssvesssceesessssecesese Bape Nye 
The BALTIC, .. 1 wc ce ccsccccecessetectececcecencess UMpt, COMBTOOK, 
Ded RIEIIID «coc cncoccocantecestevcccanvedl ence 


These ships having been buflt by contract expressty for Government service, every care has 
taken in thr coosricton, a ene & Se ee  cumeamh abet aaen 
or elegance ana comiort 
Price of panage rom New York to Liverpoa i anya $130 ; in second do. $75. RBxelp 
tive ano eye aye ciate to New York, £30 and £20. 
experienced su: ee Te th dee 
flo verte on be scsered umall paid fer. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
yROM KEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 
«++.-Mareh 21, 1855. | Saturday..........+..- February 24, less. 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 66 Wall sereet, New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 7 Austin Friars, London. 
J. Ea aa 26 Rue Notre Dame des Vietoires, Paris. 


deo. i DRAP 
silver, ba specie, jewelry 
mhd the wales teenies 4 


The owners of these 

cious stones or metals, 

therein. 

THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 

STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NRW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage... ... «2+ «+++0++- 819 | Second Cabin Passage... ....... see oe. oe 9D 

PROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage. ....... ..+ ++... S110 | Second Cabim Passage... .........60-0+..58 

wae The ships from Boston call at Halifax, 


ap Sata 


Rrra. 
. Lorr. 


or to 





—_——_. 





vre 
iy not be accountable for 
bills of lading are signed 





Arabia,.....+..- seeeeteeeeee 


Africa, ONT Capt. Hameison. Niagara,. .... 

__Tnsee vemala cary & clear White light at thelr mast head—green om sarboard bow—red on pa 
e i B Bho ne 

an cee eee ceeees « DOBTOM, . . cece cereces nesday... 


.Boston * Wed eaday .. > 
aa Th re will ‘be no steamships of this Line trom New York, antii farther notice. 69 
Berths not secared ey 
An experienced su: on board. 
eiseeoe ef ben ies will not be seccountable for Gold, 
Precious Stones, or M unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 


‘or freight or passage, apply to , 


Americs,. .. 0.5 scceescecceeess 


seeeceecees March 14th, 18. 
. i - rch 2th “ 


tMereior, and the wales therect the 


EB. CUNABD 


4 Rowting Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SO 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
- bs THE onure Ceara GERMAN | THR a 
AS GTON.........-- Capt. wendy © 800 sec see sees Higgins. 
be ee een tis cb Bentbamagtsn, bom both going and returning. ra 
Prorossmp Datzs or Saiting—1856. 
From New York. 
Hermann ...~ 20+ see ee sees 
Washington . ... se cesceceess 
Hermann, .. «2 eee ceceeceses 
Washingtom . 2... ... cea cces ees 
Hermann, .. . 2. eee ce eeeences 
Washington . 2... se cescecsers 
Hermann. ........ 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann .. Sadabed - —— — Wi 








m.. > Wednesday, June 
see eee Wednesday, July 3 
at Southampton beth going and returning, they offer proceeding 
dona avre cdvantnaes over pe other route in 7 economy orto of time and money. 
from New York to Sonthampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, 6130 it 


Tice of pussage 
cablo, lower toon $110; do., 
Letters and through the Post Offies. 
AU ba tating wil be gna te the day of sailing. 
7 


For freight or passage ¢ P 


S H. A, BEINEKRN & CO., Bremes . New York, 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
oer KEV 4 00 4 Ss 
WM, ISELIN, He 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
scinejeliowing she, com from Bow Save ond leven ce euety ae G7 aoe Lang ved 
wing shi posing the e if Sater tho coupe or subseribers, are 
~ ad hereafter to tall from New York ina on the ander ontioned dates 


touching at Portsmouth to vis: 
we 7 Ghips. Daye of Sailing from 
laoudon. 


Jan. %—1 year 





< 
a ¥ 


VICTORIA.........-Edmund Champion... 


eee tener 


MARGARET EVANS......8. ©. Warner... 


SOUTHAMPTON .. I. Pratt... 


NORTHUMBERLAND. ...8. L. Sponcer.. 


HENDRIK HUDSON,... .Wm. B. Smith... 


OCEAN QUESN,.......R. H. Griswold,, 


AMERICAN BAGLE.......R.H. Moore... 


AMAZON, (New).........-H.B. Hovey,. 


DEVONSHIRE,....... .....3. M. Lord... 


F ALRSTINE, (New)... +B. @. Tinker... 


These ships are all of the first ¢’ are commanded b 
Great care yo & Vy- that oat Wines, Stores, &c., ar 


The price = —y¥ at “Ly! outward 
liquors. pristeither the the Gapeatne Ror of these packets wit | 
oan ae tle regula E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY. 
BARING, BROTHERS 


PACEBETS FOR HAVRE. 


SRooxD LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre en the léth, 
Ist of each month, as follows :— Bow Terk 


Tet January ....cececccesccccvecess 
let May...... 
September . 





g 
i 
i 
7 
g 


i 


8T. DENIS, 
Follansbee, 


i 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master 


rr 


MERCURY, New C'tpper.) 
Conn, master. 





WILLIAM TELL, 
Willard, master. 


tty » New York built vessels, ‘provided with all 
bet ats en Passengers, and commanded by men phe y — 
Speacue names 


the subscribers will be terwarded tree from 
—————E————EEEEE 
W. YOUNG & 00., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 


a 
me 


BOYD. 4 HINOKE KEN, As 


: 











